The Twentieth Century : June 1957 


To our Readers 


It is good to have once more a first article that expands 
to meet the world and history as a whole.. Even though 
Mr Joll, and in this he is like everyone else who has ever 
speculated on Golden Ages, can’t answer the question: 
What makes a Golden Age? It seems, and here we are 
off, speculating for ourselves, as though these Golden 
Ages, at least with the arts and literature, belong to some 
‘organic’ plane that defeats the mechanics of scientific 
reasoning. 

But however this may be, we need wide humanist 
speculation now more than ever. Apart from its obvious 
interest and value in itself, it gives us a sense of propor- 
tion about current events and is a reminder of the con- 
stant interweaving in our lives of the principles of the 
‘open’ and the ‘closed’ society, the ‘open’ and ‘closed’ 
morality. 

The need for extending our horizons has been under- 
lined recently by the explosion of still more hydrogen 
bombs. While science is taking strides of astronomical 
length every month, it sometimes seems as if our politics 
and political mind became ossified about the time of the 
Renaissance — at least in the international field which is 
the test area for these bombs. 


We know with our minds that the small sovereign 
state, out for its prestige against other small sovereign 
states, croaking and strutting, is no more adequate for 
our needs than human sacrifice or witchburning. Yet our 
clear classical thoughts are often corroded with passive 
and even primeval dead matter. We can still hear from 
clever fellows, even in the West, a kind of provincial 
political rhetoric that was almost certainly used in his 
sermon by the Druid before he unsheathed his knife for 
Divine Service. 
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When was the Golden Age? 
James Joll 


ISTORY is selection; and the selection of facts which 
He: historian makes is conditioned by such things as his 

personal interests or tastes, his purpose in writing, his 
general beliefs about the world, or, in more cases than we may 
care to admit, by the prevailing fashion. Thus:the kind of his- 
tory he writes depends on what he thinks it is valuable or impor- 
tant to put in. It may be the analysis and study of personal 
motives; it may be the glorification of an individual or’a class; 
it may simply be what the syllabus he has to teach requires. 
Or again, he may feel a mission to change the world and will 
look in the study of history for parallels that will further his 
aims. The revolutions in historiography, therefore, are those 
which turn the attention of historians to new kinds of historical 
evidence, and force them to select for their narrative and 
analysis a fresh kind of fact. These revolutions can either be 
technical or ideological. A new mass of evidence may become 
available by the development of a new kind of study — the 
study of Greek vase painting, for example, or the systematic use 
of mediaeval documents — or the attention of the historian may 
suddenly be drawn to a whole range of factors he has previously 
ignored, such as the economic and social aspects of history 
which Marx made the basis for a new interpretation of all 
history. 

Marx’s philosophy of history, of course, has influenced all 
sorts of historians, quite independently of their political views. 
His views appeal to those who think that the study of history 
can provide a basis for predicting its future course, and thus 
become a tool for shaping our political destiny; but they also 
appeal to that large number of academic figures who enjoy 
demonstrating that men, by and large, are hypocrites and self- 
deceivers, whose professed motives are seldom those from which 
they really act. But the Marxian revolution in the writing of 
history has had another effect. It has established the fashion for 
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writing the history of those without a history. Social history is 
too often history with the events left out, the history of the 
classes of society who had no control over their fate, and who 
were seldom able to contribute more than their labour to the 
civilization in which they lived. And this concept of history has 
been extended further in some of those vast projects promoted 
by UNESCO, where national and political considerations 
demand that the same space be devoted in their volumes to 
those countries whose power and cultural influence were con- 
quering the world as to those areas which were scarcely emerg- 
ing from anthropology into history. 

This widening of the range of facts which are put into ‘history’ 
is doubtless very salutory; and the end of the predominance of 
Europe’s economic and political power in the world — if not of 
her political ideas — has inevitably given our study a new per- 
spective, and has drawn historians like Professor Barraclough 
away from their study of mediaeval history and sent them forth 
to lecture contemporary historians into studying those areas 
and subjects which some of us thought we had been studying 
all along. But, while the circumstances of our time seem to 
demand wider and more all-embracing histories that include 
more and more aspects of life, the development of historical 
technique has been leading us in the opposite direction. As 
more and more aspects have come to be regarded as relevant 
to any period of history, so each aspect has developed its own 
specialists, and each specialist has developed a more and more 
meticulous and detailed technique for dealing with his own 
subject. Thus a historian has now to label himself an economic 
historian, a political historian, an art historian, a historian of 
ideas, and so on. Even when, like Toynbee, he is labelled a 
‘universal historian’, he tends to be regarded as a specialist in 
this particular department; and, indeed, there is one German 
learned institute which heads its writing paper ‘Department of 
Universal History’. It is when we begin to assess the value of 
the different approaches to history — social, economic, political, 
cultural — and to establish an order of importance among the 
various branches that our difficulties really begin, and we are 
involved in considerations of a kind that go beyond that history 
of historiography which Professor Butterfield and others are 
rapidly establishing as yet another branch of historical study. 

Our judgements about the relative value of different kinds 
of history, our answers to questions like ‘Is the history of inter- 
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national relations more important than the history of art?’ 
depend on our general views of what is valuable in life as a 
whole, and, as soon as we discuss these, we are, of course, outside 
the range of history. As Collingwood put it “The task of judging 
the value of a certain way of life taken in its entirety is an 
impossible task, because no such thing in its entirety is ever a 
possible subject of historical knowledge’. Nevertheless, we are 
always making value judgements of this kind. The ordinary 
man judges the past in the light of his own views about what is 
valuable in life, and has always classified past periods into 
‘golden ages’ or ‘dark ages’, epochs of greatness or periods of 
decadence; and men have always tended to compare the present 
with other periods, and either to look back to a vanished golden 
age or forward to a future in which ‘the world’s great age 
begins anew, the golden years return’. It is possible, of course, 
to dismiss this sort of classification as nonsense. Collingwood, for 
example, took a neutral attitude to the past in that he was pre- 
pared to classify periods only in terms of the possibility of 
writing their history. 

The so-called good periods [he wrote] are ones into whose 
spirit the historian has penetrated, owing either to the 
existence of abundant evidence or to his own capacity for 
reliving the experience they enjoyed; the so-called bad 
periods are either those for which evidence is relatively 
scanty, or those whose life he cannot . . . reconstruct 
within himself. 

It is true that when we use a phrase like ‘the Dark Ages’ we 
often do so because of the lack of available evidence to recon- 
struct them in the sense Collingwood suggests; but it is also true 
that we tend to look on the Dark Ages in Western Europe, 
rightly or wrongly, as a period that was dark in another sense, 
a period of violence, brutality and ignorance. There are periods 
-and parts of the so-called Dark Ages were certainly among 
them — which no amount of ‘capacity for reliving experience’ 
would make us describe otherwise than as ‘bad’. 

What is useful in Collingwood’s attack on this kind of moral 
classification of historical periods is that he reminds us of the 
extent to which our view of the past depends on our personal 
sympathy or antipathy. Indeed, perhaps all this talk of good 
and bad periods of history, golden or bronze ages, epochs of 
greatness or epochs of decadence is nothing more than an 
inflated version of that popular after-dinner conversational 
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gambit, ‘When would you most like to have lived?’ It is a 
question to which the answers tell us more about the speaker 
than about history, for, as Burckhardt remarked, ‘we confuse 
what was desirable to remote epochs (if anything was) with the 
pleasures of our imagination’. Those scholars ‘dreaming of the 
ghosts of Greek boys’, whom Stephen Spender described in an 
early poem, would have a shock if they found themselves in 
fifth-century Athens. Obviously the periods which a historian 
admires are those in which he feels that his own view of a 
desirable world is best realized. Gibbon stated firmly, for 
example, 

If a man were called to fix the period in the history of the 
world during which the condition of the human race was 
most happy and prosperous, he would, without hesitation, 
name that which elapsed from the death of Domitian to the 
accession of Constantine. 

Renan, however, we are told, thought that ‘the thirty years 
from 1815 to 1848 were the best that France, and perhaps 
humanity, had ever experienced’. (One of the characteristics 
of the nineteenth century, incidentally, is the number of people 
who were firmly of the opinion that they were living in one of 
the best periods.) 

Estimates of past periods vary with estimates of contemporary 
needs; and men find in the past what they lack in the present. 
Thus, in the nineteenth century, some people saw in the Middle 
Ages a society in which stalwart independent craftsmen could 
live a happy life, free of the tyranny of the machine, while to-day 
some of the Demochristian enthusiasts for a united Europe talk, 
though not very plausibly, of the unity of mediaeval Christen- 
dom. Indeed, this habit of selecting a past period as a model on 
which to base present action can be a dangerous one. A 
supposed pattern of Roman Republican virtue inspired many 
of the actions of the Jacobin Terror, while, in England during 
the last few years, we have become accustomed to the hollow 
but encouraging phrase ‘a new Elizabethan age’ being used 
as a substitute for serious thought about the real economic and 
social problems confronting this country. 

Nevertheless, even when we have made allowances for the 
elements of personal taste or political choice in our estimate of 
past ages as good or bad, great or small, happy or unhappy, 
we do in fact find descriptions of this kind applied with remark- 
able unanimity to certain periods. To take three epochs from 
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European history only, it seems generally accepted that fifth- 
century Athens, Renaissance Italy and Elizabethan England 
are justly described as ‘great’ periods. So it is perhaps worth 
while trying to see whether they have any features in common, 
and whether, indeed, there are any good reasons for the high 
place they occupy in the esteem of most later generations. The 
first thing that strikes one is that the successful solution of 
political problems was not one of their characteristic features. 


The Periclean Age in Athens, [Burckhardt wrote], was in 
every sense of the word an age in which any peaceful and 
prudent citizen of our own time [and this perhaps still applies, 
though we are already far removed from the tranquillity of 
mid-nineteenth century Basle] would refuse to live, in which 
he could not but be mortally unhappy, even if he was neither a 
member of the slave majority nor a citizen of a city under the 
Attic hegemony, but a free man and a full citizen of Athens 
itself. Huge contributions levied by the state, and perpetual 
inquisitions into the fulfilment of duties toward the state by 
demagogues and sycophants were the order of the day. 


And in Renaissance Italy, the Italy whose political disunity 
Dante had deplored and whose political morality Machiavelli 
was to codify, the proudest cities were either prey to ceaseless 
intrigue, plotting and political change, like Florence, or else, 
like Venice, subject to a moral and physical control by the 
government that was almost totalitarian. Even the Elizabethan 
age in England, although it saw the solution of many consti- 
tutional problems, was a period of insecurity and uncertainty, 
when the Queen ordered her favourites to be beheaded, and 
authorized the execution of a rival sovereign, whom, as Professor 
Neale has recently shown, she would have preferred to have 
seen murdered. 

In each case, of course, this political instability was accom- 
panied by enormous intellectual and speculative activity. Yet 
the trials of both Socrates and Galileo remind one that less 
splendid societies like Kant’s Kénigsberg might provide a more 
peaceful setting for metaphysical activity. Still, this feeling 
that a great spontaneous intellectual movement was going on 
was clearly one of the things which stimulated activity in all 


‘ sorts of fields and contributed to the general sense that new 


worlds were opening. Moreover, the delight in the free exchange 
of ideas — the talk of the sophists or the conceits of Elizabethan 
poetry — all helped to make people aware that they were living 
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in a remarkable time, and proud of being what they were and 
where they were. The self-confidence (even though often offset 
by dark doubts) of the Athenian, the Elizabethan, or the 
Florentine and Venetian can be seen again and again in their 
writing and art, in Thucydides’ account of Pericles’ funeral 
oration, in the great patriotic passages in Shakespeare, or, in 
a different way, in the Benozzo Gozzoli frescoes in the chapel 
of the Palazzo Medici-Riccardi in Florence — the Renaissance 
presenting itself to itself as it would like to be seen. 

This enormous self-confidence, the sense of vitality and 
achievement, seems to be one of the characteristics of most 
so-called ‘great’ periods of history; and, accordingly, attempts 
have been made to correlate this with economic progress. In a 
general way, this criterion is a useful one. An expanding 
economy obviously gives a society a feeling of exuberance; it 
may give patrons — the state, the prince or the merchant — the 
means of encouraging art and learning; it makes it easier for 
there to be that social mobility, the ‘career open to the talents’ 
which is a feature of such periods. Yet investigation of the 
economic circumstances of ‘great’ epochs will not tell us much 
that we really want to know about them. It can.tell us little 
about the formation of standards of taste, for example, and 
usually very little about the precise origins of a particular work 
of art or speculative discovery. Indeed, economic evidence can 
sometimes be misleading: Thorstein Veblen used it to draw a 
parallel between the Germany of William II and the England 
of Elizabeth. A phenomenon like the Renaissance needs a series 
of more complicated explanations than the economic historians 
can give. While economic causes may produce the rise of 
empires, it is the vision which an age has of itself that moulds 
its great men; and it needs a more subtle analysis than is perhaps 
possible to show why a Charles V found a Titian to paint him, 
while Sir Anthony Eden will be lucky if he gets Mr Graham 
Sutherland. 

The exuberance, the confident optimism which mark these 
brief periods of intellectual and artistic expansion have two re- 
sults. They encourage the production of bold new ideas— though 
perhaps within the limits of certain social and ideological con- 
ventions — and they help to develop ideas and trends that had 
already started earlier. This is important, in that what perhaps 
makes a ‘great age’ is not so much the appearance of one or two 
towering geniuses as the establishment of a generally high level 
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of achievement. Once the climate is established, then all but the 
greatest intellectual and artistic developments may well be 
made by lesser men. This is particularly true of technological 
advances. For, as Burckhardt pointed out, there is a difference 
between the originality of an inventor utilizing the ideas that 
are current around him and that of an artist making a unique 
individual contribution to our lives. As Burckhardt put it, 
‘ “America would soon have been discovered even if Columbus 
had died in his cradle” — a thing that could not be said of 
Aeschylus, Pheidias or Plato.’ 

Yet the mention of these names brings us back to the chief 
criterion by which subsequent generations measure the great- 
ness of previous periods. Empires fade; technological advances 
are absorbed or outstripped; political harmony, even on the 
rare occasions it has been attained, does not last. It is the per- 
manent products of periods of high civilization that determine 
our view of them. Pheidias, Plato and Aeschylus, Shakespeare 
and the host of poets who were his contemporaries, Galileo, 
Michelangelo and Bramante are the people who have left a 
physical mark on our world, or who can affect our experience 
directly. (Indeed, one of the most interesting, though the most 
obvious, points about the Renaissance itself is the importance to 
it of the physical rediscovery of the classical past.) It is artistic 
and intellectual achievement and not political or economic 
growth that finally earns a period the title of ‘great’, whatever 
the conditions which produced that achievement. And it follows 
that, in the hierarchy of historical sciences discussed earlier, art 
history and the history of ideas must have a high place; and 
their omission from the study of any period is bound to lead to 
bad history. 

II 

We can now turn to the more interesting question: What are 
the chances of the twentieth century being regarded as a ‘great’ 
period in this sense? It may be a silly question; for it is not clear 
that subsequent ages will in fact be left with anything tangible 
to judge us by. For the scientific progress of our time — on 
which part of our possible ‘greatness’ rests —- may very well pro- 
duce a physical destruction that could make Hobbes’s famous 
passage a precise description of the end of our civilization: 

There is no place for industry because the fruit thereof is 
uncertain: and consequently no Culture of the Earth, no 
navigation nor use of the commodities that may be imported 

17* 
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by sea; no commodious Building; no Instruments of moving 
and removing such things as require much force; no Know- 
ledge of the face of the Earth; no account of Time; no Arts; 
no Letters; no Society: and, what is worst of all, continual 
fear and danger of violent death; And the life of man solitary, 
poor, nasty, brutish and short. 


The items the absence of which Hobbes enumerates might well 
serve as a list of the essentials in anything we can call civiliza- 
tion. 

In the sense, therefore, that any survival at all may depend on 
our being able to solve the problems of international relations 
satisfactorily, it may be that this is the only test by which the 
twentieth century should be judged, and, accordingly, the study 
of international relations should be our main preoccupation. 
By this standard, Eden is more important than Einstein, 
Pineau than Picasso, however odd this may sound. Yet to 
abandon all hope of the twentieth century leaving lasting influ- 
ences of a kind left by previous generations seems to be an act 
of self-conscious nihilism that is not warranted by the facts, so 
it is perhaps worth while to see how far Western civilization in 
the first half of the twentieth century compares with previous 
epochs, and how far it seems likely to leave enduring traces that 
will widen the experience of future ages as the great cultures of 
the past have done. 

‘It is a time when everything cracks, when everything is de- 
stroyed, everything isolates itself, it is a more splendid thing 
than a period when everything follows itself.’ This was Gertrude 
Stein’s judgement on the twentieth century; and certainly 
during its early years it produced a complete and conscious 
revolution in the arts and in science on which its claim to be 
considered a ‘great age’ rests. The period from, say, 1880 to 
1920 can, as far as intellectual and artistic achievement is 
concerned, hold its own in any competition of this kind. The 
most striking feature, and this perhaps distinguishes it from the 
other periods discussed, is the completeness and consciousness of 
its break with the past. While the Renaissance began with a 
conscious rediscovery of a tradition, the twentieth century be- 
gan with a conscious rejection of tradition. In the arts there was 
a feeling that both the traditional techniques and the traditional 
subject matter had been exhausted, and that new developments 
were possible that would open a wider range of experience and 
expression and enable the artist to penetrate more deeply than 
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ever before into the nature of the world. And so, in music, 
Schoenberg declared that traditional tonality was exhausted 
and instituted a completely new system, based on a twelve-note 
scale instead of an eight-note one, with new rules of composition 
and new aesthetic principles which have transformed the art of 
composition in our day and have influenced even those com- 
posers who have never formally adhered to the dodecaphonic 
school; and, if the works of Schoenberg himself occasionally 
seem to suffer from a too pedantic preoccupation with his own 
system, the works of his disciple, Alban Berg, are among the 
greatest of our time. The twelve-tone system was only one, even 
if the most complete and intellectual, of the breaks in musical 
tradition: Stravinsky’s use of primitive rhythms in his early 
works (one is irresistibly reminded of the parallel in the visual 
arts — Picasso’s discovery of negro art two or three years earlier), 
or Bartok’s absorption of living folk music into a completely 
new and original style, all marked a conscious and complete re- 
jection of the past. In painting there was a reaction against the 
whole traditional conception of art. The Cubism of Picasso and 
Braque showed how different views of the same object could be 
combined into a single vision and how a new, illuminating 
analysis could be made of the object itself and its relations to the 
space around it. These painters, too (and others, in a frenzy of 
destruction of all accepted forms of art, carried the idea to fan- 
tastic extremes), showed how a work of art need not be con- 
structed from conventional materials, and used sand, tin or 
pieces of cut-out paper to produce a new and exciting vision of 
the world. 

In literature the first twenty years of the twentieth century 
produced perhaps fewer startling revolutions in technique; 
there is no serious literary equivalent of Cubism even in the 
work of James Joyce or of Gertrude Stein. Where literature par- 
ticipated in the general intellectual ferment of the early twen- 
tieth century was in its absorption of the philosophical and 
psychological discoveries of the period. Proust’s exploration of 
time or James Joyce’s evocation of the stream of consciousness 
would only have been possible in a civilization that also in- 
cluded Bergson, Freud and Einstein. These writers succeeded 
in giving the effect of a new dimension in their work, and of 
thus widening our experience through art in a way that is com- 
parable to the impact of Cubism or the extended range of 
sounds in contemporary music. All these revolutionary changes 
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in the arts, indeed, must be seen against the changing back- 
ground of general beliefs. The battle between religion and 
science that had tortured so many nineteenth-century intellec- 
tuals had died down, and with it much of the crude materialism 
that had passed for progressive thought in the middle of the last 
century. In its place a new and more subtle view of the world 
was being developed by physicists, psychologists. and philoso- 
phers. Einstein and others were, rightly or wrongly, popularly 
supposed to have demonstrated the relativity and indeterminacy 
of much that had hitherto been thought immutable; Freud had 
transformed the view of human nature even more radically than 
the physicists had that of the physical universe; and the work of 
the logicians and mathematicians was starting a philosophical 
revolution whose results are still being worked out and ever 
more widely applied. 

Thus the first quarter of the twentieth century, quite apart 
from the political and economic revolutions it produced, has 
many of the features which entitle it to be called a great 
creative period. It was a period of bold experiment when 
people were aware of new possibilities in all directions; it in- 
spired the sensation, at least among small groups of people, that 
they were taking part in an exciting and fruitful movement of an 
entirely new kind. It produced works of art and intellectual dis- 
coveries of the highest quality and of permanent importance. It 
was essentially a European movement. Its centres were Paris 
and Vienna — the Paris of Picasso, Proust and Bergson, and the 
Vienna of Freud, Mahler and Wittgenstein. It was a movement 
that flourished on the eve of a period of political and economic 
decline; its critics have called it degenerate art or Kulturbolsche- 
vismus and held it responsible for that decline in one or other of 
its aspects, associating it with whatever form of political belief 
they disapprove of most. But, although Europe is no longer the 
centre of the world and although the creative impetus has di- 
minished except in giant figures like Picasso or Stravinsky, who 
survive from the earlier part of the century, European culture 
of the first quarter of the twentieth century will leave a mark 
on the future as powerful as that left by the Renaissance. 

There is indeed a danger that Europeans are living too much 
in elegiac or embittered contemplation of their lost ascendancy, 
and are unwilling to assess the cultural developments that are 
going on elsewhere. For if one looks at American civilization to- 
day there are perhaps grounds for optimism; and perhaps 
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America will have her first great age in the second half of the 
twentieth century. Once European intellectuals can get over 
their distaste for the more obviously disagreeable or embarras- 
sing features of American life, their patronizing attitude often 
turns to admiration. Since the end of the Second World War the 
decline of Europe and its general disillusionment and disori- 
entation have perhaps begun to make America lose its sense of 
inferiority towards European culture; and Americans have ac- 
quired a new self-confidence. The most obvious way in which 
this expresses itself is in the size, beauty and boldness of Ameri- 
can architecture to-day, which has absorbed what was best in 
the modern architectural movement in Europe, adapted it to 
American needs and scenery, and produced something new and 
exciting. But everywhere there are signs of originality and vi- 
tality. Enormous sums are spent on academic activities; science 
flourishes — even if the association of physics and politics occa- 
sionally produces its Oppenheimer case. There is almost uni- 
versally a career open to the talents. There are better perform- 
ances of more music than anywhere else. American writers are 
no longer provincial English writers, but have an energy and a 
polish that make them immediately recognizable. A new school 
of self-confident painters has emerged since the war and, in 
turn, produced yet another revolution in European painting in 
imitation of it. Even those who dislike it are forced to admit the 
fervour with which this new art is being pursued, and to recog- 
nize the artists’ conviction that they are doing something new 
and important. And one could continue the list and enlarge 
the grounds for optimism. Of course it is a minority culture (and 
one is more conscious of the majority in America than anywhere 
else) ; but so were the great cultures of the past. And, of course, 
I should dislike living there — but not so much as in fifth- 
century Athens, Renaissance Italy or Elizabethan England. 














Liberalism Transplanted 


Bernard Crick 


at an end and that after a certain date anyone captured 

bearing arms would be treated as a guerilla and shot. Where- 
upon Mr Dooley, the Aristotle of the Chicago Irish, complained 
that while all other nations had to defeat their enemies, the 
English merely disqualified them. But we can now no longer 
afford to disqualify Americanism, or to be upset that their game 
is only deceptively similar to our own. And by ‘Americanism’ is 
meant the most general quality of unity in American thought. 
That there is such a uniquely unified body of doctrine is hard 
to deny, though the conviction with which the doctrine is held 
is notoriously far greater than any clarity about its content. And 
the Englishman is all too apt to feel that he ‘understands’ 
matters American even if he can’t offer any explanation at all 
about the meaning of these united generalities. An analysis such 
as Mr William Newman’s ‘Subtopia in America’ (in the last 
issue of this journal) appears all to rarely before English eyes. 
And those who study political thought in the Universities are 
usually the first to deny or to disqualify the obvious fact that 
there is a unique political doctrine of ‘Americanism’, for they 
suffer from an excess of education, thinking that political 
thought is defined by ‘great books’ (Hobbes, Locke, Mill and a 
few well translated foreigners), and not by the operative ideals 
of a particular society, wherever most clearly found — even in 
the sociology of the suburbs, Mr Newman’s fact and symbol of 
aggressive mediocrity. 

But the time is ripe to be a little abstract; that is to stand 
aside a moment from the anecdotal entertainments that pass for 
the low-down on the low-down of American politics and to try 
to abstract the general character of these operative ideals. For 
in Britain at the moment both left and right seem to be in com- 
petition as to the relative intensity of their public anti-Ameri- 
canisms. And yet in private many conservatives will envy the 
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economic results of the continued freedom of American mana- 
gers from the established (i.e. set and lazy) hand of the 
gentleman; and many socialists will envy the substantial escape 
of both workers and managers from the English conceit and 
constraint of class. But it is not surprising that both conserva- 
tive and socialist thought has this ambivalence of attraction and 
revulsion towards America. For what we are looking at is, in its 
simplest aspect (and the one hardest for us to recognize), the 
furthest extension of traditional liberalism, the curious and com- 
pelling spectacls of liberalism transplanted and of liberalism be- 
come the dominant, indeed the only, political tradition. To those 
who see conservatism and traditionalism as two aspects of one 
organic body, and who see liberalism as an a-historical and 
rationalistic blasphemy of taste, the spectacle of American 
liberalism as American traditionalism has been so startling as to 
be best dealt with by being left alone. 

However, fifty years ago an English socialist of notoriously 
broad perspective, H. G. Wells, was able to see the quite simple 
truth of the matter. In his The Future in America he wrote: 

. . essentially America is a middle-class become a com- 
munity and so its essential problems are the problems of a 
modern individualistic society, stark and clear, unhampered 
and unilluminated by any feudal traditions either at its crest 
or at its base. 

And he went on to suggest that the two great political parties in 
America represent only one English party, ‘the middle-class 
Liberal Party, the party of industrialism and freedom’. Wells 
was surely right. Typically American thought from its first 
foundations has been liberal in doctrine in some true sense of 
that shifty but worthwhile term. It has been individualistic in 
both the Puritan and the Hobbesian manner; restless under all 
restraints of government — and therefore passionate (often reck- 
lessly) for liberty; utterly confident that there are self-evident 
‘rights of man’; and convinced that ‘progress’ accrues as natur- 
ally as interest under a regime of individualism and liberty. The 
very unity of American liberalism has not merely been a stumb- 
ling block or foolishness to a rootedly European understanding 
of American thought, but it has also made a critical political 
theory or philosophy seem either unnecessary even to Ameri- 
cans, or else paradoxical in its consequences, mirroring, rather 
than comprehending and reconciling, the undoubted confu- 
sions in ordinary liberal thought. 
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For the genius of American political thought has not lain in 
critical and speculative writings, but in a uniquely large body 
of what Bliss Perry once aptly called ‘citizen literature’. A 
literature about politics was not written by philosophes or phi- 
losophers, but by ordinary and able publicists who reached a 
large audience by discussing particular and practical issues in 
the light of what were assumed to be the settled or given prin- 
ciples of American life. American political thought was lain in 
the great State Papers of the early Republic, in the correspond- 
ences of the patriarchs like John Adams and Jefferson, in the 
Inaugural Addresses and Proclamations of the Presidents, in 
the rulings of the Courts, and in the publicists of the newspapers 
and magazines. By ‘publicist’ nothing invidious is meant, but 
merely a man who takes his principles for granted and confines 
his ever-willing argument to matters of nuance and application, 
The very ideas of ‘positive citizenship’ and of ‘citizenship train- 
ing’ — so much a part of American education — presume just 
that. 

Now the prevalence of a literature of publicists has been a 
witness to this remarkable unity and continuity in American 
thought. Political sentiments have changed far less since the 
eighteenth century in the novus ordo seculorum of the United States 
than in the ‘time immemorial’ of Great Britain. But circum- 
stances, often quite external, have changed radically, impairing 
the original superb capacity of American political thought for 
perspective upon itself, leaving it with a unanimity greater than 
its clarity and with a great hesitancy as a theory of government 
as distinct from its assurance as a theory of consent. The unity of 
American thought has created a psychological strength but, 
with changed times, a philosophical weakness. The need to 
maintain a patriotic unity can now seem irrelevant to the solv- 
ing of many modern problems in which it is just not true that 
everyone has a common interest. And even the virtues of a near- 
compulsory liberalism can create a sense of claustrophobia as 
easily as a sense of ‘opportunity’. Who does not feel some sym- 
pathy for the desperate self-affirmation of the puny drunk in Mr 
Peter Arno’s cartoon: ‘I hate everybody, irrespective of race, 
religion or place of national origin’? ‘How can a people “‘born 
free” ever understand peoples elsewhere that have to become 
so? Can it ever understand itself?’ This is the proper question 
that begins (and ends, of course) a recent attempt to charac- 
terize American political thought, Professor Louis Hartz’s The 
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Liberal Tradition in America. It reflects little credit on us that this 
book has not been republished in England and is all but un- 
known even in the universities, for Hartz breaks from the 
repetitive rhetoric of most American liberal writings and tries 
to understand, under the impact of the ‘shattering of American 
provincialism’, the reasons for the too-exclusive unity of Ameri- 
can liberalism. And he does this simply by taking seriously the 
common notion that the uniqueness of Americanism is in terms 
of contrast with rejected Europe. 

American politics, Hartz argues, are almost inescapably 
‘Lockean’. They exhibit an extreme atomistic view of indi- 
vidualism; a belief in natural rights; a purely utilitarian and 
contractual view of government, and also a belief in ‘ultimate’ 
popular sovereignty, but one restrained by strong constitutional 
checks and balances — the strange willingness that a majority 
once showed to shackle itself against itself. But all this, while 
making Lockean whiggery still the clearest political sociology of 
American life, is yet a Lockeanism that never had to struggle 
against an ancien régime. For the ‘American Revolution’ was not 
a revolution at all in the meaning of that term that has domi- 
nated European politics since 1789. “The great advantage of the 
American’, Hartz quotes De Tocqueville, ‘is that he has arrived 
at a state of democracy without having to endure a democratic 
revolution: and that he is born equal without having to become 
so.’ ‘This nation’, said Lincoln, ‘conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to a proposition . . .” His words have become so hackneyed 
that we are apt to forget the significance of the fact that there is 
no other nation at all to whom the words can possibly apply. 
Nowhere else do justifications by ‘what was originally’ and by 
‘what we know for certain we should do’ (commonly dis- 
tinguished as ‘historicism’ and ‘rationalism’) appear so in- 
separably mingled. And there was not even a revolution by 
geography, as in Turner’s famous argument that the ‘frontier’ 
created the American individualist; Turner sharpened the 
wrong end of his erudition; for it was the individualist who 
made the frontier — the individualist seeking to escape by mi- 
gration from an established and restrictive order. The substi- 
tution of migration for revolution is the main difference be- 
tween the comfortable, yet enervating, unity of American 
thought and the far more stimulating and reflective, though far 
more precarious and unhappy, dialectic of European thought. 
In the past, the understanding of American politics has been 
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obscured because American and European writers alike have 
been all too apt to apply to this liberal and unitary environ- 
ment the categories of European thought. The ‘dialectic’, the 
common notion of political change as motivated by a clash of 
‘left? and ‘right’, has, after all, fitted Western European politics 
reasonably well from 1789 to at least 1932. But American poli- 
tics has shown unity not dialectic or diversity — a unity so great 
and so potentially deadening that it has aroused rather des- 
perate attempts to invent a dialectic by which one’s political 
opponents can be put at arm’s length. The American intel- 
lectual has been fond of calling the big-business liberal (from 
Carnegie to Charles Wilson) ‘conservative’, though such a word 
is a parody on such expansive men. The perplexities of distinc- 
tion between small business (good) and big business (bad), and 
between the ‘common people’ and the ‘organized interests’, are 
much reduced if one side is branded ‘conservative’ — and thus 
almost anti-American — while the others, the good campus 
liberals, blandly dub themselves along with the sacred title of 
legitimacy. 

Confusion redoubles when the old-style liberals, after having 
been cursed as ‘laissez-faire’ conservatives year in and year out 
by the new-style liberals, begin to accept the slur proudly. The 
editors of Fortune magazine called Professor Daniel Boorstin’s 
The Genius of American Politics ‘. . . in the tradition of the great 
conservative Edmund Burke’ —- meaning thereby, there is little 
room for doubt, to praise him, to draw solid nods from the men 
in grey flannel suits who would be captivated by misunder- 
standing the title of the book into reading its review. 

Boorstin in fact, like Hartz, was merely pointing to the tra- 
ditional texture of American liberalism, to what he calls a sense 
of ‘givenness’ — that all uniquely American values were implicit 
in the beliefs and circumstances of the first foundings and have 
continued so undisturbed as to be beyond argument. ‘Explicit 
political philosophy’, he says, ‘has seemed unnecessary precisely 
because our institutions have seemed to maintain an implicit 
political philosophy adequate to our needs.’ Hartz, however, 
bewails the lack of a ‘spirit of philsophy’ and wishes, with more 
power than precision, to ‘transcend’ the claustrophobic limita- 
tions of the great all-liberal environment. Boorstin uses the same 
historical analysis to warn against the dangers of turning a pe- 
culiar historical experience into a general ideology; but, like 
our Burkeans, he presses ‘understanding’ so far at the expense of 
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‘explanation’ and ‘action’ as to become quite divinely effulgent 
but also damnably elusive and not a little complacent. However, 
the measure of agreement between Hartz and Boorstin about 
the unity of American political thought is more helpful than 
their difference about whether to call that unity genius or ego- 
mania; they throw far more light upon the essential character of 
American thought than does the thesis of such a far better- 
known book as The Vital-Centre, by Arthur Schlesinger, Jnr. — 
the paladin of campus liberals. This book, written in 1949, 
already needed to revamp the old sweet simplicities of ‘radical 
and New Dealing’ liberalism. Schlesinger performed the in- 
genious conjuring trick of viewing American politics not as a 
battle between left and right, but centre and right — not, of course, 
the ‘dead centre’ but the ‘vital centre’. He showed, with un- 
necessary defensiveness, that there was no possible social basis 
for an American left; but he did not see that on the same 
grounds a genuine conservatism was impossible. His book illus- 
trates the old adage that if the Devil did not exist, it would be 
necessary to invent him. The so-called ‘new-American con- 

servatism’ has been surprisingly well received in some English 
quarters who should be more careful connoisseurs of that fair 
luxury. Russell Kirk’s well-known The Conservative Mind from 

Burke to Santayana and Professor Clinton Rossitter’s American 

Conservatism are both evasions of an issue: Kirk ignores actual 

American tradition in favour of a cloying Anglophile nostalgia 

for a romanticized ‘Burkean England’; and Rossitter merely 

reverses the practice of the Schlesingers and calls what he likes 

about American liberalism ‘conservative’, and what he dislikes 

‘liberal’. Rather it is the case, as Gunnar Myrdal, the Swedish 

economist, put it, that ‘America is conservative. . . . But the 

principles conserved are liberal and some, indeed, are radical.’ 

American conservatism has been invented by American liberals 

so that they can hit instead of scratch. 


* * * 


Three odd yet evident paradoxes have arisen from the very 
unity of American thought: the international preaching of a 
peculiar nationalism; the uniformity of individualism; and the 
tradition of anti-traditionalism. 

Hartz has expressed the first paradox well: 


‘Americanism’ has had a dual life . . . it has been character- 
ized by a strong isolationist impulse: the sense that America’s 
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very liberal joy lay in the escape from a decadent old world. 
... And yet. . . ‘Americanism’ has also crusaded abroad in a 
Wilsonian way, projecting itself headlong over the strange and 
ancient societies of Europe and Asia. 


And, indeed, anti-Americanism in Europe, both of left and 
right, shares the same confusion: we can never quite make up 
our mind whether to draw the charge in terms of ‘selfish isola- 
tionism’ or ‘rash interventionism’. ‘Kindly separated by nature’, 
said Jefferson in his First Inaugural, ‘from the exterminating 
havoc of one-quarter of the globe’ — thus would America realize 
her ‘manifest destiny’. But his own pen had already made the 
Declaration of Independence something written not merely out of ‘a 
decent respect for the opinions of mankind’ to justify a particu- 
lar action of a peculiar people, but also out of a passionate belief 
that ‘these truths’ which were held to be ‘self-evident’ were also 
universal. Almost inevitably, the justification of independence be- 
came seen as an example for liberals everywhere to risk revolu- 
tion rather than to remain unfree. And, further, American insti- 
tutions could be easily mistaken for an original act of pure, 
creative reason. Even Gladstone, in a once-famous passage, 
could contrast the British Constitution as ‘the most subtle organ- 
ism which has proceeded from progressive history’ with the 
American Constitution as ‘the most wonderful work ever struck 
off at a given time by the brain and purpose of man’. But such a 
view is all but all error. The Constitutional Convention at 
Philadelphia in 1787 had no need to swear an Oath of the 
Tennis Court; for there had never been a time when they had 
not been members of free legislative institutions. They sought to 
preserve and to extend the practice of over a hundred years, not 
to destroy it. 

‘Americanism’, then, as Boorstin rightly says, can offer no 
universal remedy; it has been too fortunate and unique. But he 
is wrong to think that American thought does not, nevertheless, 
stand in a peculiar relationship to the rest of the world. Hartz’s 
feeling that there is a universal element in American thought 
seems so obviously right — though the reasons he gives are not 
clear. The universal element in American thought was not that 
the rest of the world could or should copy American institutions, 
but rather that any individual in the rest of the world could, by 
act of will, become an American. (And, after all, one of the 
greatest social movements in Victorian Britain was emigration 
to America, though its significance has been astonishingly 
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ignored.) So the intellectual crisis that is agitating contemporary 
American political writing is not just due to the ending of the 
great liberal dream of isolation, as both Hartz and Boorstin 
would suggest; it is as much the delayed effect of the ending of 
mass immigration. For American political thought to corre- 
spond with reality the emigrant was needed; for his presence 
alone reconciled the democratic universalism with the historical 
peculiarity and insularity of American life. 


Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore: 

Send these, the homeless, the tempest-tossed to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 


This verse on the Statue of Libery may seem to have become of 
fading relevance since the restrictions on mass-immigration 
after the disillusionment of the First World War, when the first 
reluctant reinvolvement in the outside world only led to a frus- 
trating attempt at reisolation, and it may seem almost subver- 
sive in the days of the MacCarran Act; but it has a greater his- 
torical claim to represent the true American nationalism than 
does the nationalism of men like MacCarran. 

The second paradox in American political thought, the uni- 
Sormity of individualism, has been a product of the original ‘given- 
ness’ of American values and the continuing ethos of middle- 
class classlessness. And it has become strengthened because the 
educational institutions created to unify ‘the melting pot’ have 
continued nearly two generations past the ending of mass immi- 
gration. ‘Citizenship training’ thrust upon those who are se- 
curely citizens already can be a heady brew or it can be a re- 
markably flat one, but it can almost never lead to a genuine 
critical self-understanding. What was originally a proud 
achievement, the creation of ‘Americanism’ by the public high 
schools, has now become a hindrance to all those forces that 
seek to encourage and exhibit the pluralism and diversity of 
politics rather than the unity. 

The tendency of American liberals to make a formal virtue of 
‘tolerance’ while at the same time shying clear of all enthusi- 
asms has often been noted. What has been less often noticed is 
that this uniformity is the condition for the vast amount of po- 
litical theory that is in fact to be found in modern America, 
though found in the deceptive form of a fervid belief in a 
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‘science of politics’. Most of the large ‘profession’ of ‘political 
scientists’ are able to hold that politics can be reduced to some- 
thing like a natural science simply because of the ‘givenness’ of 
values and because individuals, thinking themselves to be so 
much alike, so voluntarily conformist, can plausibly exaggerate 
the amount of uniform behaviour, and thus the possibility of 
scientific prediction, in sociology and politics. The masochistic 
genius of Henry Adams saw this all too clearly when he wrote 
in the closing chapter of his History of the United States: 


Should history ever become a true science, it must expect to 
establish its laws, not from the complicated story of rival Euro- 
pean nationalities, but from the methodical evolution of a 
great democracy. North America was the most favourable 
field in the globe for the spread of a society so large, uniform 
and isolated as to answer the purposes of science. 


The enjargoned tomes of the American social scientists have 
arisen not from a scientific impulse, as they claim, but from an 
over-extension of ordinary American political thought: all 
principles, all men, are so happily equal that history can be re- 
duced to sociology, politics to public administration, and scien- 
tific curiosity to the emulation of technology. The American po- 
litical science of the academics has become a caricature of 
American liberalism, though by no means a necessary one. 
Both the American academic and the liberal publicist, after 
having spent so long attacking those rogue individualists who 
only wanted individualism for themselves, urge that individual- 
ism must be a mass achievement; but they urge it so strongly 
that their own individualism all but vanishes. “The University 
encourages the student to seek self-sufficiency in solving his edu- 
cational and social problems. To aid the student’s attaining this 
objective several kinds of counselling service have been pro- 
vided.’ Thus speaks the University of Chicago in its Calendar. 
The paradox that will yield less easily to the therapy of under- 
standing is the traditionalism of anti-traditionalism. But it is here, 
curiously, that the typically American closeness between edu- 
cated thought and popular thought is showing the most signs of 
strain. A belief in an inevitable progress is still deep in the popu- 
lar mind. The writings of the ‘Social-Darwinists’ have long pro- 
vided Americans with a substitute for a philosophy of history - 
a secular equivalent to the old Puritan beliefs in a ‘Providential 
dispensation’ and a ‘manifest destiny’ for America. However, it 
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is this very notion that has been the most criticized amid the 
recent ferment of intellectual debate. The ‘realism’ of Rhein- 
hold Neibuhr’s Christian Realism and Politics, for instance, 
notably appealed to many more than can have fully shared his 
Christianity. This does not mean to say that Americans will sud- 
denly cease to feel contempt for some of our native brands of 
ancestor worship. But more Americans are beginning to study 
history and to realize that an exclusive stress on the contem- 
porary in all studies is soon revealed as the mere fashion of 
yesterday. An American liberal-traditionalist will still be some- 
hing very different from any European. Governor Stevenson, 
whom our journalists struggled to describe as a ‘conservative- 
liberal’ (or vice versa), declaimed in a speech last year: 

I suggest that there never has been a time when Americans 
were wholly satisfied. We . . . have lived by our faith in greater 
to-morrows. In the march of history we have learned that there 
can be no turning back, and no standing still. Growth is the 
very order of our existence in America. We could survive, I 
think, anything except stagnation. 

This is rhetoric admittedly, and not English rhetoric either; but 
it does not misrepresent America, nor yet, in an American con- 
text, necessarily misguide. If at times such a view has involved, 
as with Alice, a great running to stay still in one place, yet it has 
at its best allowed a liberalism of belief to be grounded in a tra- 
ditionalism of practice. The European conservative, branding 
all liberalism as rationalism, has rarely been able to compre- 
hend with critical sympathy the reasonableness of the American 
liberal tradition — a tradition many of whose confusions come 
from Americans themselves thinking in rootedly European 
terms. 

The very weaknesses we have discussed spring from a degree 
of liberty and of relative social equality so high as constantly to 
remove any apparent urgent need for a greater perspective 
upon themselves and thus upon the outside world. The material 
abundance and ease of American life are, cruelly, among the 
very things that hinder the impetus to do this, and make Ameri- 
can liberalism seem, not a doctrine hard-proved by time, but an 
indulgent luxury of economic power. It is ironic that America, 
after having once appeared to the world as the universal 
prophet of liberalism, is now, with mass immigration over, try- 
ing to recapture such an appeal for purposes of foreign policy 
and national security. She seeks to regain the selfsame image 
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that she lost at the very moment when she was forced into world 
power. She is seeking — from the exigencies of national survival — 
to capture an element of universal truth embedded in her po- 
litical heritage. To do this need not be entirely mistaken nor 
necessarily dangerous. The particular motives may hinder the 
enterprise: but to create thought at all is often to find soon a 
changed perspective altogether. For the basic problem in 
America — as in Britain — is not to draft manifestos or to create 
a new theory or science of politics, but is to recover and keep 
alive the art of political speculation, the constant task of 
criticism that can lead to self-understanding and reform, in 
nations as in men. So there is no need for us in Britain who 
profess this art, whether fashionable ‘anti-theoretical’ con- 
servative theorists or dogmatic socialists of pre-war vintage, to 
disqualify and disparage those who practise it amid an en- 
vironment so different that liberalism is less a theory than a 
condition. 
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Sainte-Beuve 
HAROLD NICOLSON 


In this er: of gratitude (for he 
declares that he owes to Sainte- 
Beuve his introduction to French 
life and literature) Harold Nicolson 
tells the story of the strange, un- 


The Unhappy 
Countess 


RALPH ARNOLD 


“No work of fiction could be 
more wildly improbable than Mr. 


ha d critic. 

PPY poet an Illus. 255. Arnold’s accurate and strictly factual 
account +” this lady’s career. His 
book is a delightful exploration of 

Katakala one of the oddest and most roman- 
tic by-paths of family history.” 

MICHAEL KITTERMASTER Times Literary Supplement. 


“Katakala is the headquarters of a 


district in Africa. Sometimes one 

enjoys a book so much that it is 

=~ impossible to retain any critical 
ty at all. J found Kas just 

such a book.” Western Mail. 

205. 


“Mr. Arnold handles this rich 
material with easy mastery to pro- 
duce a book that is terse, lively, 
straightforward and spiced with 
irony.” The Times. 

Illus. 215. 
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R. P. Blackmur’s : The Lion and the Honeycomb 


Poetic in the 
Common Enterprise 


Denis Donoghue 


ENNETH BURKE is in the habit of examining motives 
Ke terms of a pentad: Act, Scene, Agent, Agency, and 
Purpose. In a full statement about motives you must have 
some word that names the Act (what took place, in thought or 
in deed) and another that names the Scene (the context in 
which the act was performed). Also, you must indicate what 
kind of person (Agent) performed the act, what means or 
instruments he used (Agency), and the Purpose of his act. I 
propose to locate the meaning of R. P. Blackmur’s The Lion and 
the Honeycomb (Methuen, 1957) in the nature of the act which 
determines it, and to consider this act in terms of the pentad. 
Using the pentad as source and handrail. I start by believing, 
and I hope to show, that The Lion and the Honeycomb, for its in- 
sights, its omissions, and its rejections, is one of the most 
significant literary studies since John Crowe Ransom’s God 
without Thunder (1930). 
act: We need a fairly large word here, at least provisionally, 
and we may accept ‘critique’, offered in Mr Blackmur’s sub- 
title. The word will be adequate if we allow it to contain, 
variously, description, interrogation, salutation, paraphrase, 
proposition, analysis, comparison and contrast, ‘placing’, and 
example. Of description there are: Irving Babbitt as ‘a praiser of 
gone times because he had none of his own’; Lawrence (T. E.) 
as a master of disgorgement; Melville’s alleged failure to 
achieve ‘enacting composition’; James’s Maggie Verver as 
‘not exactly lovable but herself love’. Of interrogation there is an 
entire essay, The Politics of Human Power, in which Mr Blackmur 
disputes the relevance of considering why the ideas which have 
been generated by liberal democracy have not infused with force 
and cogency the literature that embodies them: answering, in 
turn, that the politics of existing states, being always too simple 
for literature, is good only to aggravate literature. Of salutation 
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there is, pervadingly and as a good omen, the constant tribute 
to Henry James, paid even when other writers are being dis- 
cussed, and coming into the foreground in the essay on the 
Prefaces and in frequent comments on The Ambassadors, The 
Wings of the Dove, and The Golden Bowl. There is also the 
eloquent parable of Henry Adams and his scruples, reminding 
us with winning pedantry that Latin scrupulus is a small sharp 
stone, a stone in one’s shoe, an uneasiness, difficulty, small 
trouble, or doubt. In paraphrase there is an account of Chapters 
XXXI to XXXIII of Seven Pillars of Wisdom; mistaken, I 
think, in its elucidation and requiring correction by the 
Aristotelian emphasis which Mr Blackmur elsewhere invokes, 
but none the less beautifully sensitive to the taste of Lawrence’s 
writing at that point in the book. Of proposition, keeping within 
the terms of the act, there is the suggestion that critics should 
now invite Aristotle (in the Poetics, and presumably the 
Rhetoric) to absorb and unite the excess of those procedures 
which have been derived from Coleridge. Further, that we 
should put together in provisional combinations the ten terms 
which Dante uses, referring to his comedy, in the letter to Can 
Grande. Analysis is offered much less frequently in The Lion and 
the Honeycomb than in Mr Blackmur’s Language as Gesture: one 
recalls only a few lines on a passage from the Enceladus chapter 
in Pierre. There is plenty of Comparison and Contrast: notably 
Lawrence (again T. E.) confronted with Baudelaire’s Jalouse 
du néant .... Of ‘placing’ there is the cryptic notation, echoing 
Kant, that Scott Fitzgerald ‘made of his morality a screen for 
his self-love’. Further: that the mind which operates in the 
novels of Hemingway reaches full action in the ‘moral realism’ 
of the reader, not its own. In his choice of Examples Mr Black- 
mur shows a knack comparable to the gift for apt quotation 
exhibited in Mr Eliot’s early essays. For instance: after pre- 
senting his idea of the symbolic imagination (as keenly as he 
can, and as keenly as anyone has done before) he makes the 
potential actual with an example: 


In Madame Bovary the widowed doctor reaches the desire 
to marry Emma when he sees her tip her head back and insert 
her tongue into a cordial glass: she is given as nubile, ripe, 
romantic, and ready. In this image — the touch of the actual — 
are present, by authority, the institutions, conventions, and 
fictional formulas that have to do with marriage. Flaubert 
knows how little he has to put in — the tongue in the glass — 
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and how much he can leave out — all the human needs that are 
conveyed in marriage; he knows too, or the book knows (the 
institution of the novel knows) that the reader at all aware 
will put in everything else necessary out of his own experience 
and his own imagination to make the image represent the 
actual experience of the contest or configuration of the 
individuals and the institutions. 
Thus, Mr Blackmur argues, the conventions are renewed. This 
is an example of how society works in the individual and how 
the individual responds to society; what happens between the 
individuals — the qualification of the institution and the modi- 
fication of the individuals — though it cannot be said in the 
words, is yet somehow represented, articulated in the image of 
Emma putting her tongue into the little glass: 

Thus does the actual enact the craving to become real: by 

making, provisionally, and for once only, an image into a 

symbol. 

SCENE: Many literary studies are composed in a vacuum. 
Some, such as Cleanth Brooks’s The Well Wrought Urn, proceed, 
for special rhetorical reasons, as if poems had no contexts at all. 
Others imply one kind of context but not the necessary kind. A 
man will write a book on Hawthorne, taking pains to establish 
a nineteenth-century American context of trends and ideas — 
which is valuable — but virtually ignoring Ais own context, the 
meaning Hawthorne has for him by virtue of the fact that he, 
the reader-scholar-critic, is a man living in 1957 in a certain 
situation which involves certain preoccupations and fears. Mr 
Blackmur is exceptional in as much as he has gone to the bother 
of pondering and describing the context in which he performs 
his act of critique. He has even included this scenic element in 
his subtitle: Essays in Critique and Solicitude. The object of this 
solicitude is the common human enterprise (describe it as you 
will, providing that each of the three words gets its due). The 
cause or source of the solicitude is ‘the new illiteracy’. 

The phrase is belligerent. It recognizes that we have to-day 
acondition of approximate universal literacy. New physical ener- 
gies are available which sweep us along at a rate and with con- 
sequences beyond our intellectual power to grasp. The new 
literacy degrades the verbal aspects of our culture into a new 
illiteracy almost wholly indifferent to the fund of intellectual 
power. The new illiteracy represents those who have been given 
the tool of reading without being given either the means or the 
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skill to read well or the material that ought to be read. As such, 

it cannot admit either the vitality or the desirability of the con- 

cept: 

The highest forms of professional advertising are the highest 
form of the new illiteracy. President Eisenhower’s television 
show of himself and his cabinet only carried one step further 
Senator Kefauver’s crime show; Senator McCarthy’s Army 
show only improved on the klieg-light techniques of his 
colleagues’ hearings. 

The world, Mr Blackmur declares in all solicitude, is on the 


way to moral suicide — a stoicism of utter and hysterical stu- 
pidity — for lack of a continuing and vital sense of the Word. 















































In this context the aim of the ‘humanities’ in our generation t 
must be to struggle against the growth of the new illiteracy; to 
fight against the distrust of the intellect; to enlarge the truly | ti 
literate class. This is just another name for an intellectual élite, 6 
and to think along these lines is to court rebuke. One of the a 


world of higher education. From his own experience Mr Black- 
mur cites the United States Information Service in Tel Aviv 


reasons for this is that serious literacy is unfashionable in the b 
competing against Russia with the Tarzan books as exhibits of | 


the American way of life and all its superiority to the Russians de 
who come bringing Tolstoy. Another example: the Salzburg lil 
Seminars in American Studies deliberately reducing the | T; 
quality of their work to ‘freshman level in a freshwater college’. | lit 
The problem is not new, but only more urgent. It is essen- po 
tially the problem which Henry Adams confronted in the | je 
Education: the disrelation between the progressive increase of | Li 
energy and the available quantity of intelligence. The mistakes th 
Adams made with his own share of intelligence (though Mr in 
Blackmur reads them otherwise) should remind us of the enor- Bl: 
mous difficulty of understanding anything. Mr Blackmur knows a3 
all this in humane terms. He asks: Do we not above alleachday | pen 
wonderfully improve our chances of misunderstanding each | tig 
other? And perhaps most of his best rhetoric leads to the | ‘po 
crevice of understanding which is reached, in silence and solici- off 
tude, after that question. | wh 
AGENT: Mr Blackmur is all these things: poet, rhetorician, | shif 
evangelist, university teacher, a lover of words, master of a he | 
weighted vocabulary. It is surely the poet in him and equally lish 


the rhetorician which makes one, reading this book, hate the T 
things Mr Blackmur hates: formula, methodology, pre-judge- 
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ment, slogan. And love the things he loves; the acts behind such 
words as imaginative, plastic, symbolic, responsive, actual, 
form. It is also the poet in Mr Blackmur which makes him use, 
quite freely and without quotation marks, phrases which he has 
remembered from such writers as Henry James, Melville, 
Thomas Mann, Ransom, and Santayana: sacred rage; compo- 
sitional centre; operative consciousness; the sense of life; the 
shock of recognition; the outsider; a poet nearly anonymous; 2 
philosopher almost a poet. There are other phrases, including 
‘disconsolate chimera’, which appear to be quotations from Mr 
Blackmur himself. 

Perhaps the best way to describe Mr Blackmur as agent is to 
treat briefly of his habits and assumptions in critique. 

First, he has concerned himself mainly with the literature of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, probably because it 
confronts the world he knows best and fears most. In The Lion 
and the Honeycomb he exhibits a preoccupation with the novel 
because ‘it is the novel since at least the eighteenth century 
which has had the charge of organizing all our disorders into 
theoretic forms of life’. 

Mr Blackmur’s idea of literature is difficult to state with any 
degree of precision, and this is one of his limitations. He is not, 
like Leavis, Winters, Ransom, or Tate, a systematic critic. 
True, he has committed himself to the view that the function of 
literature, as of all intellect, critical or creative, is ‘to remind the 
powers that be, simple and corrupt as they are, of the turbu- 
lence they have to control’. Again, two hundred pages later, 
‘literature is a theoretic form for our experience of life’. But 
these aphorisms and near-aphorisms, which might have issued 
in a viable poetic, are merely thrown on the page: for once, Mr 
Blackmur has been frugal. Or perhaps he simply hates methods 
as much as methodologies. At all events he has a remarkable 

penchant for ‘hunches’. Normally these throw light on the par- 
ticular case before us, but they leave us in the dark as to the 
‘point of view’ (if any) from which all his judgements are 
offered. As a result one often wonders, reading Mr Blackmur, 
what he is looking for. His hunches have a disquieting way of 
shifting the critical ground: as soon as he has finished with one 
he grasps another, and a totally new context of vision is estab- 
lished. 

The notions of literature, language, and thought which 
would seem to be dominant in The Lion and the Honeycomb and in 
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Language as Gesture are roughly as follows. Literature, it is as- 
sumed, is the bearer (the vehicle, but implicated) of all the 
modes of understanding of which words are capable. And not 
only that. Literature also bears, sets in motion, certain modes 
which words merely initiate and symbolize. Thus literature is 
not only the bearer, it is the agent of discovery in all the modes 
of understanding of which words partake. Thought is the opera- 
tion of the mind rendering the substance of its experience its 
own. Thought in action is the most intense of human energies. 
Thought does not take place in words, though it is administered 
and partly communicated in words, and is by fiction often 
present in them, and though, so to speak, it creates them, and 
creates further what they do to each other. Surely, Mr Blackmur 
declares, no one ever seriously suggested that words were 
autonomous. 

I suppose not. And yet all sorts of snags remain. I have often 
wished for a clear and cogent argument from Mr Blackmur or 
from any courteous semanticist on the relation between lan- 
guage and thought. Is language, as I tend to think, prior? It 
would seem that the amount and the quality of the thinking one 
does are limited by the amount and the quality of the vocabu- 
lary one commands at that particular moment. If so, then a 
radical alteration in the vocabulary would result in different 
thinking, thence different behaviour. The area is full of prob- 
lems, raised by Mr Blackmur indirectly but not satisfactorily 
answered. And yet he must continue to confront them, as we 
must, with solicitude and critique, since they are automatically 
involved in his theme, as in Henry Adams’s: ‘thought or 
imagination conceived as the form of human energy’. 

AGENCY: Language, variously. Sometimes Mr Blackmur 
seems to write an essay in the hope that it will turn out to bea 
poem. In such moments he is oracular, rash, tykish. The par- 
ticular form his hybrid takes is that of the epideictic exercise. 
This is never meaningless, unless there is no meaning in the 
movements a boxer makes between delivered blows, or a gym- 
nast between leaps. We should bear in mind that a ritual which 
‘stands for’ one emotion may call a new emotion into being. In 
Mr Blackmur’s writing what I have sternly called epideictic 
could with equal show of reason and more of grace be called a 
persuasive ritual, a ritual designed to induce inspiration. Per- 
haps even what he himself, with another object in view, called a 
ritual to persuade the reasons of the heart to translate them- 
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selves into the spoken word. Often, as in his essays on Wallace 
Stevens, Mr Blackmur composes, not a prose analogue of the 
poem, but a votive offering, corresponding as closely as possible 
to the taste of the original. Characteristically he accepts as guide 
in his encounter with the poem some phrase which has seemed 
to him potentially full of meaning. As a divining rod. Saint 
Augustine’s ‘agile with temporal intervals’ (from the Jackson 
Knight synopsis of De Musica) is his most valued phrase in this 
respect: 
‘Agile with temporal intervals’ is a glorious phrase, full of all 
the horrors and also the blow of beauty in actual perception. 
One would think Augustine had read Longinus, and a great 
regret rises for the loss of his treatise on Beauty. One would 
also think he had read Pascal in manuscript and meant to 
admonish him; for here, in these quotations, is adumbrated 
a rhythm for the language of the reasons of the heart — not 
the vagaries, but the reasons, of which the mere head knows 
nothing and is therefore, as La Rochefoucauld says, their 
continual dupe. 


Another is from Dante: 


. . . ed io sol uno/m’apparechiava a sostener la guerra/si del 
cammino, e si della pietate. . . 
Thomas Mann used this as motto for Doctor Faustus, and Mr 
Blackmur examined it at length in his essay (not ir this book) 
on that novel. Quoting the entire passage from which the lines 
are taken, Mr Blackmur mused: 

The tireless spirit remains even after the most exhausted 
animals are gone. This is the spirit that was always there 
even in the worst moments of the war of the journey and 
the pity when the scum of the earth in each of us - Thomas 
Mann’s phrase for the Nazi regime-put in power the 
dictatorship of the scum of the earth all the more scum for the 
memory it soiled, the tradition it debauched. 


Thereafter, the phrase lodged in the critic’s mind until he 
found that it could be persuaded to fit Henry Adams, whose life 
was now seen as ‘a monument to the war of the journey and the 
pity’. 

The notion of silence is a more recent talisman, and at this 
point one recognizes that Mr Blackmur is trying to renew our 
sensitivity to language as such, so that we may the better ap- 
preciate the corresponding effort of the poem. Again, the main 
source of the emphasis seems to be De Musica, though one could 
find it also in Mallarmé, Melville, and Eliot. As Mr Blackmur 
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uses it, the emphasis on silence is very like Korzybski’s idea of 
the ‘unspeakable level’, the level at which we transcend the 
misnaming of reality which is inevitable in the use of words. Mr 
Blackmur finds something essentially ‘poetic’ in the rare mo- 
ments in which words are felt to insinuate themselves into the 
‘unspeakable’. There is this difference: Korzybski distrusted 
words: Mr Blackmur is thrilled by the improbable yet at any 
moment possible success of words in reaching the unspeakable 
level. Turning Pascal to his purpose Mr Blackmur declares: 


We live in a world of the mot injuste out of which the heart 
may yet create reasonable forms. 


Glossing, we may add: the mot is injuste for the unspeakable level, 
and yet there is just a chance that . . . Again, ‘if poetry is 
heightened speech it is heightened with silence’. Remembering 
Mr Blackmur’s earlier book we may hazard a guess that when 
speech is heightened with silence it is instinct with gesture. In- 
deed the two ideas may well be interchangeable, although Mr 
Blackmur has a healthy distrust of synonyms. However, one 
extracts from the earlier book, for support, such sentences as 
these: 


When the language of words fails we resort to the language 
of gesture. If we stop there, we stop with the puzzle. If we go 
on, and say that when the language of words most succeeds it 
becomes gesture in its words, we shall have solved the verbal 
puzzle with which we began by discovering one approach to 
the central or dead-end mystery of meaningful expression in 
the language of the arts. 


Mr Blackmur, we find, rides his language very hard. The 
word ‘heuristic’ is just now in abeyance, and its place in the 
hierarchy is taken by ‘behaviour’. This turned up, hard pressed, 
in the essay on Four Quartets, later in The Loose and Baggy Mon- 
sters of Henry James, and most recently in Between the Numen and 
the Moha, where its burden is that of an inducing ritual. Here 
three ideas are juxtaposed: morals, behaviour, and literature. 
The theme is: how behaviour gets into literature and what it 
does to morals when it gets there. Morals are what we think 
about in our quarrel with behaviour. Behaviour is what upsets 
morals, both disrupting and resuming their task. Mr Blackmur 
has his examples to hand: 


What Anna Karenina’s behaviour does to the morals of her 
husband and of her lover; what the panic at Moscow (panic 
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is a great monster of behaviour) and the subsequent retreat of 
Napoleon’s armies do to Pierre’s morality in ‘War and 
Peace’; what the general characteristic behaviour of the 
French village (another monster of behaviour) does to the 
morality of Emma Bovary; and what all these do to the 
morality of the reader. . . . 


That is the easy level. Mr Blackmur bears down on the word 
harder and harder as he proceeds until it acquires such a nebula 
that one is almost afraid to touch it. That it nevertheless holds 
firm is due to the consistency with which Mr. Blackmur, 
throughout the book, has directed into the idea of behaviour the 
notions associated with the actual, the informal, the quirky, the 
individual. His meanings have a way of gathering to a head. 

PURPOSE: The point of it all. Suppose we try several ways of 
stating it, hoping that in the end they will amount to one, in 
which everything will be subsumed. My first notion is that in 
The Lion and the Honeycomb Mr Blackmur has tried to supple- 
ment Eliot’s labours in bringing literature back into the com- 
mon enterprise, of which it is a vital part, though not the whole. 
In this book he refers warmly to the value of ‘a sequence of 
rational critical judgements upon the art of our time as an aid 
in determining the identity, the meaning in itself, of present 
society’. Such is a major part of his own purpose. Another part, 
which I can name but which he, without losing grace, could 
not, is: to compose instances of the energy of the mind, the 
mind rendering the substance of its experience its own. It is, at 
a level not the easiest, the labour of depriving words of their 
clichés: which associates him honourably with such poets as 
Ezra Pound, Marianne Moore, and, at his best, William Carlos 
Williams. It is the labour of converting energy and momentum 
into intellect, working toward the multiplication and heighten- 
ing of individual intelligence. It is the labour of rehabilitating 
the idea of a thinking élite, and simultaneously of compelling us 
to reconsider our pet notions of education. 

Thinking of the labours Mr Blackmur has put into his book, 
one notes, suddenly though not unexpectedly, the labours he 
has omitted. From the innumerable things to be said about a 
poem or a novel, he has seen and chosen some, and the choice, 
by and large, does him honour. Thinking of the remainder, one 
sees and picks two. First, the question of genera. Mr Blackmur 
has learnt a lot from Croce, including the idea of theoretic form, 
and he may have been persuaded by Croce’s rejection of the 
generic enquiry. But it seems hardly possible to be so cavalier. 
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Indeed, one is prompted, in reaction, to wonder whether the 
proper and inevitable starting point in our study of a poem may 
not be the generic query; since we may expect even In Memory 
of Major Robert Gregory to be determined to some extent by 
Yeats’s consciousness of working, for the time being, in a par- 
ticular genre. And with this query in mind one is urged toward 
the second omission in The Lion and the Honeycomb, though this 
is less an omission than a perverse reluctance to take seriously a 
word which has very impressive credentials. I mean the idea of 
Decorum, which certainly does not hold for Mr Blackmur the 
meaning it has for Rosemond Tuve or Donald Davie. Admit- 
tedly, the word had lost a great deal of its prestige by the time 
writers came to write in the ways with which Mr Biackmur has 
concerned himself. But even so, it seems unscholarly as well as 
churlish to degrade the word to the level of mere keeping-up- 
appearances. Similarly with Plot: Mr Blackmur deals with this 
as a ‘superficial technique’, which is hard to reconcile with the 
new recourse to Aristotle which is proposed. 

I have quarrelled enough, and perhaps interrogated enough. 
Finally an act of salutation. The Lion and the Honeycomb seems to 
me to bring a great distance further a trend which some of us 
have welcomed in recent criticism: a trend which we need not 
call ‘engagement’, but in which critics, presenting literature as 
an image of the human condition, are concerned to stress the 
‘human’ while defending the integrity of the image. We have 
heard Ransom urging critics of poetry to bear in mind that 
there are substantive as well as formal values in the poem. We 
have witnessed Allen Tate’s concern to define the role of the 
man of letters in the modern world, and to enquire into the re- 
sponsibility of the writer. We have followed, with sympathy and 
a certain awe, Kenneth Burke’s effort to ‘place’ literature in the 
largest possible context of human motives. We have assented to 
Francis Fergusson’s emphasis on ‘the centrality of literature; its 
significance, not only for those who devote their lives to it, but 
for all who seek to be aware of the human in their changing 
world’. We have heard Robert Penn Warren speak of ‘the or- 
ganic relation among all the elements of the work, including, 
most emphatically, those elements drawn from the actual world 
and charged with all the urgencies of actuality’. The emphasis 
and the italics are Mr Warren’s, but perhaps they stand 
honourably for the new trend which I am describing and for an 
insistence to which many will adhere. And now there is Mr 
Blackmur with his own italics. 
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Literature as the Subject of 
Itself 


L. D. Lerner 


T is a common assumption of the layman that literature 

being about life, will not be about literature; that poems 

about poetry, or novels where the main characters are 
novelists, will have only a narrow interest, mainly for other 
poets, novelists, and professional critics; and that if a lot of 
poems nowadays are about poetry, or full of quotations, or 
markedly self-conscious, that is just another sign of the consti- 
pation that afflicts modern literature. 

Anyone who is well read in the literary magazines and re- 
views of the ’fifties knows how common this complaint is: poets 
are told to produce their own poetry, not linger in the shade of 
their citations, or feed on their own insides by speculating on the 
creative process. And anyone who is well read in modern poetry 
knows that it is easy to find examples to complain about. There 
is The Waste Land, of course; there is Ezra Pound (‘I make a 
pact with you, Walt Whitman,’ he begins a poem); there is 
Yeats, writing poems on his own poems. Or take a typical and 
excellent anthology of the ’fifties, Mr Robert Conquest’s New 
Lines. It has a poem by John Wain whose title refers to the 
critical theory of Mr Empson, and whose first two lines are from 
a Shakespeare sonnet; a poem by D. J. Enright called The Jn- 
terpreters, or How to Bury yourself in a Book; a poem of eighteen 
lines by Donald Davie of which three and a half are quotations 
and another confesses ‘You know by now my liking for collage.’ 
And so on: all this has been remarked on and has drawn indig- 
nation. I cannot resist taking, as the most typical example of all, 
Mr Bernard Bergonzi. In 1954 I find him writing to The London 
Magazine to deplore the ‘literary-critical’ poem and the writing 
of poetry by those who are too conscious of their professional 
literary studies; yet I have heard a poem of his on the air which 
quoted and played upon (and very effectively too) a line by 
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John Webster. Mr Bergonzi speaks for the ’fifties: we rather 
disapprove of a literary habit we cannot get rid of. 

For I take it that a poem can be too literary and self-conscious. 
Too many quotations give it the air of being written for 
specialists; and though there are plenty of good poems that only 
specialists read, one wants to feel that this is for accidental 
reasons — that they are not very good, or centuries old, or have 
had a bad press. One wants to feel that the specialists are read- 
ing them as men, not as professionals, and that it is only 
through laziness, or ignorance, or fastidiousness, that other men 
do not read them too. If we suspect that the poet only wants 
specialist readers, we disapprove — and rightly: for this must 
mean that he is addressing only those qualities that distinguish 
the specialists from other men. Poems are not learned articles. 

And yet, if you look at the history of English poetry, you 
cannot avoid noticing that poets have always gone in for quo- 
tations, literary references, and discussions of literary theory; or 
that novelists have always liked to use literary men as charac- 
ters and to insert discussions on the art of the novel. Henry 
James does not lack creative flow, yet many of his best tales are, 
in this sense, inbred; and if anyone should feel that James is not 
a fair example, since he is so close, in time and spirit, to all these 
deplorable modern tendencies, there is Henry Fielding: Tom 
Jones is a sustained essay on the relations between epic, comedy 
and fiction, and it contains eighteen chapters of literary theory, 
neat. True, the Oxford magazine Essays in Criticism goes in for 
printing literary criticism in verse, and, true, it is not always 
very good; but this is a habit that goes back to Pope (the Essay 
on Criticism), to Carew (whose Elegy is one of the best critical 
accounts of Donne ever written), to George Herbert (“Who says 
that fictions only and false hair / Become a verse ?’). And if once 
more this seems a list of the poets for whom the twentieth cen- 
tury has an affinity, what of Shelley (Peter Bell, or the famous 
lines on Coleridge) and Milton? Paradise Lost is as full of refer- 
ences as The Waste Land, Lycidas gets much of its power from 
the theme of how uneasy it is to be a poet. Or there is the 
strange case of Wordsworth, most unsophisticated, least cere- 
bral of poets, with his enormous poem on the growth of a poet’s 
mind, the most self-conscious of subjects. 

I want to try and patch up this contradiction — the contradic- 
tion, that is, between a general disapproval of literary self- 
consciousness (I feel this, and so, I imagine, do most of my 
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readers) and the inescapable fact that so many great writers 
have gone in for it. A few distinctions will need to be drawn. 
We might begin by finding a term for the habit, a better term 
that ‘self-consciousness’, which always suggests disapproval, and 
an acceptance of the assumption I am questioning, that to stop 
to think about what you are doing will impede the doing of it. 
The opposite term to this is presumably ‘self-awareness’, which 
assumes the view (often propounded by T. S. Eliot) that literary 
creation proceeds unimpeded and enriched when the artist 
knows just what is going on in his own mind. I suggest, as a 
neutral term, self-reflectiveness. I take this to mean writing a 
poem which reflects upon poetry: on other poems, or on poetry 
in general, or on the particular poem now being written. I do 
not take it to include merely a habit of inserting quotations and 
references. I should like to clear that out of the way as deplor- 
able certainly, but unimportant. When Mr Donald Davie 


writes about a garden party 


And I grew envious of their moneyed ease 
In Scott Fitzgerald’s unembarrassed vein, 


I find this a flaw, but not a very significant one. It is a kind of 
literary tic, and it suggests to me, quite simply, that he is not 
taking enough trouble. He is describing an attitude to the rich, 
and by referring to another writer he is writing as a literary 
professional rather than as a mere man. This is not self-reflect- 
iveness: Mr Davie is not writing a poem on Scott Fitzgerald or 
on literature. When he does that he is being literary in a more 
radical, more controversial and more interesting sense. 

The next thing I wish to separate off is much more impor- 
tant; it is the mention of the literary attitude in order to reject 
it, and so-establish one’s own approach as more immediate. 
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My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun, 
Coral is far more red than her lips’ red. . . . 
And yet by Heaven, I think my love as rare 
As any she, belied with false compare. 


The poet has prepared himself for when he will 
No longer write. 
In that new darkness, what new light? 
After words, people: that’s how all art should end, 
For art is short, but life is long. . . . 


What have these two passages in common (the first Shake- 
speare, the second a typical piece of Mr D. J. Enright) ? They 
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both reject literature. Words induce an insensitivity to things; 
reading too many books imposes a pattern on our vision that it 
is the duty of the original writer to remove by shocking us into 
a sight of what the world is really like. Only literature can undo 
the damage done by earlier literature. This is a tradition that 
goes back a long way: ever since Wordsworth it has been very 
strong. Movements of literary reform frequently express them- 
selves as revolts against literature, and it is very proper that they 
should; it did no harm for Wordsworth to hold the mistaken 
belief that Goody Blake’s story, told in her own words, was 
more moving than any poet could make it. 

Paradoxically, then, this kind of self-reflective poet is drag- 
ging in literature in order to get rid of it. This is what Donne 
did, with extreme subtlety, over the Elizabethan love lyric: 

Call us what you will, we are made so by love. 

Call her one, me another fly; 

We’re tapers too, and at our own cost die. 

The Phoenix riddle hath more wit 

By us: we two, being one, are it. 

So to one neutral thing both sexes fit. . . . 
The attitude here is that the apparatus of love poetry is absurd, 
and anyone with sense will jettison it in favour of the real lan- 
guage of passion. Once you have done this, however, you are in 
a position to re-establish all these faded metaphors, and the 
rather cocky pleasure you take in doing this will give them a 
life they never had before. You are not only able to do this, you 
are drawn to do it. Only by rejecting literature as an essence 
that awaits the existence of experience to be fitted into it, and 
regarding it as the product of experience, can you justify it at 
all. Existence must precede and create essence. I don’t know if 
anyone has ever suggested that the Donne of the Songs and 
Sonets is an existentialist. 

Two of the best examples I know of the work which is self- 
reflective for this purpose of self-emancipation are by William 
Shakespeare and Joseph Conrad. The subject of Twelfth Night 
is the difference between literary emotions and real emotions. 
The grief of Olivia, like the love of Orsino, is not directed at its 
object, the dead brother or the scornful lady: it is an opportunity 
to indulge a seemly posture. Both Olivia and Orsino have been 
reading too many books. Viola is really grieved for her brother’s 
death and really in love with Orsino; and because the play is a 
comedy her real feeling shames or shocks that of the others into 
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reality too. The reason why the ‘love-scene’ in the third act is so 
moving is that Orsino thinks he is still (artificially) in love with” 
Olivia, whereas he is beginning to fall (really) in love with 
Viola, whom he does not yet know is a woman: emotion calls to 
emotion before the facts which will render it possible have been 
discovered. 

A very different case of the anti-literary is Heart of Darkness. 
This is the story of the idealist Kurtz, who goes out to the Congo 
with exalted ideas of the civilizing mission of white men and 
makes himself unpopular with the representatives of his trading 
company by his high moral notions, only to end up as a criminal 
on a grand scale, raiding surrounding villages for ivory and 
decorating the walls of his stockade with the heads of ‘traitors’. 
Conrad believed that the first necessity on going to a ‘savage’ 
country was to take off the blinkers of your own upbringing and 
assumptions and see how they regarded you; in Kurtz, and in a 
host of minor incidents, he shows that the main obstacle to doing 
this was an undue regard for words — the sort of words out of 
which Kurtz built his report for the Society for the Suppression 
of Savage Customs: 
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It made me tingle with enthusiasm. This was the un- 
bounded power of eloquence — of words — of burning noble 
words. There were no practical hints to interrupt the magic 
current of phrases, unless a kind of note at the foot of the last 
page, scrawled evidently much later, in an unsteady hand, 
may be regarded as the exposition of a method. It was very 
simple, and at the end of that moving appeal to every 
altruistic sentiment it blazed at you, luminous and terrifying, 
like a flash of lightning in a serene sky: ‘Exterminate all the 
brutes!” 


This is what comes of having faith in words; they become the 
enemies of things, and when you lose the power of self-deception 
the result is alarming. The writer’s duty is by means of a true 
use of words to clear away the false and to show the thing itself: 
the real nature of imperialism, the heart of darkness in man. 
Of course this formula of the anti-literary does not of itself 
ensure success. Look at Katherine Mansfield’s story The Life of 
Ma Parker. Ma Parker is an old lady whose life has been left 
utterly empty by the death of her grandchild; she is char to a 
literary gentleman, whose superior indulgence of sympathy for 
her loss reveals a radical incomprehension of her sorrow. We are 
to deduce that a truer compassion comes from the non-literary, 
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who looks at life itself. But though the story has the slender vein 
of genuine talent so often found in Katherine Mansfield, this 
part of it does not ring true. The literary gent is a man of straw, 
built to be pushed down. And so the obvious satisfaction of the 
author in seeing through him strikes us as bogus. One suspicion 
leads to another, and we are left wondering how genuine is the 
author’s own sympathy with Ma Parker. A writer who attacks 
eloquence must convince that it needs attacking (as Conrad 
does), and must avoid all trace of smugness at defeating it (as 
Shakespeare does). 

And now we come to the really central case of self-reflective- 
ness: the poems whose consideration of poetry is non-satiric, 
and involves no effort by the poet to dissociate himself. Many 
of us probably approach this case with a prejudice one way or 
the other. Most theories of literature point in one of two direc- 
tions: they lay stress on the intensity of the emotion expressed, 
or on its control. The first group (now rather out of fashion) will 
use ‘moving’ as its term of highest praise, ‘lifeless’ as its term of 
abuse; the second will praise for balance, or wisdom, or a mind 
that is ‘in control of its experience’ (a happy phrase of Dr 
Leavis’s), and will think of bad literature as hysterical or over- 
emotional. I don’t wish to adjudicate between these two views 
or make the obvious observation that both contain truth, but to 
suggest that the first will be hostile to self-reflectiveness, and the 
second favourable; the first will tend to call it self-consciousness, 
the second self-awareness. The first will underrate, the second 
may overrate, the poetry of Pope. 

For no English poet has ever been as self-reflective as Pope. 
Take, for example, his satires: six of the nine have as subject or 
starting point the writing of satire, the history of English 
poetry, or the motives and difficulties of the author. The Dun- 
ciad is the most literary of all our great poems; both it and the 
Moral Essays are impregnated with a conscious and constant 
concern for poetry. Does this distract attention from his real 
subject or focus it thereon ? 

Authors, like coins, grow dear as they grow old; 

It is the rust we value, not the gold. 

Chaucer’s worst ribaldry is learn’d by rote, 

And beastly Skelton heads of houses quote. 
Is this merely about our reading habits? Or is it about our 
habits? Does the comparison with collecting coins merely illus- 
trate, or does it not perhaps extend what is being said: “We be- 
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have like this over books’, Pope observes, ‘and other people do 
it over coins — as you see, I could go on multiplying examples.’ 

This same epistle, to Augustus, contains a history of English 
poetry. It is a good history, in that it relates words to things, 
shows an awareness that a poet’s correctness is merely a means 
‘to make me feel each passion that he feigns’. But any good 
critic has this awareness, and to versify good criticism does not 
turn it into creative writing. As an example of Pope offering his 
own insights, rather than generalizing those of others, let us 
take the lines to Mr Fortescue. Fortescue advises him to write 
no more. 
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Not write? but then I think, 
And for my soul, I cannot sleep a wink: 
I nod in company, I wake at night, 
Fools rush into my head, and so I write. 
These lines create their content. They describe, and quiver with, 
the excitement that goes with not being able to stop writing. 


I nod, in company, I wake at night... . 


This is like so many of Pope’s lists: only two items, but one has 
the assurance that he could go on citing many more. 


Fools rush into my head, and so I write. 


You can feel the shrug at the inevitability of this. Mainly it is 
rhythm and syntax that tell here; as it is metaphor that tells in 
Shakespeare’s: 


In the quick forge and working house of thought. 


In each case the process that made the line is itself being de- 
scribed. Reflecting on the creative process has not impeded it, 
and Mr Eliot’s view is right. 

In the epistle to Colonel Cotterell, Pope declares that he will 
renounce poetry. He describes what he is giving it up for, and 
it turns out that this can only be expressed in terms of what he 
is giving up: 

There is a time when poets will grow dull: 

T’ll e’en leave verses to the boys at school: 

To rules of poetry no more confined, 

I’ll learn to smooth and harmonize my mind, 

Teach every thought within its bounds to roll, 

And keep the equal measure of the soul. 
Even if this were true — if Pope never wrote another line — it 
disproves itself. It is only because he will still be ‘confined’ to the 
rules of poetry (we should prefer to speak of ‘poetic habits of 
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thought’, but Pope is an Augustan) that he will be able to con- 
ceive of the very state of mind that tempts him from them, and 
that can only be expressed in terms of them. 

What is the real subject of Pope’s poetry ? The answer to that 
is well known: civilization. And this means the imposing of 
order (an Augustan order) on human activities. The gentleman 
skilful in the use of riches imposes (as we are shown in the Moral 
Epistles) order upon his landscape, his affairs and his passions. 
How? By understanding them, perceiving, by rational reflec- 
tion, the rules of Nature. And the poet imposes order on the 
language. How? By reflecting on the poetic process until he 
sees what it is he needs to do. 

True ease in writing comes from Art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learned to dance. 
Writing poetry means the using of words to achieve an aware- 
ness of experience. The self-reflective poet considers that the 
way into this is an awareness of the experience of using words. 
Pope, the greatest poet of the eighteenth century, is by no 
means the only example; there is the greatest poet of the 
twentieth, W. B. Yeats. What are the subjects of his later, and 
greater, poems? Art and life (Sailing to Byzantium or Lapis 
Lazuli); or poetry as life versus philosophy as abstraction (Dia- 
logue of Self and Soul, or The Tower); or the creative process (The 
Circus Animals’ Desertion). Incidentally, it is no accident that 
these are Yeats’s later poems. It is very common for a serious 
artist, as he grows older, to become less spontaneous, more com- 
plex and more self-reflective. Trollope complained of the later 
novels of George Eliot, ‘there are sentences which I have found 
myself compelled to read three times before I have found myself 
able to take home to myself all that the writer has intended’. 
And if we value the creative mind for being ‘in possession of its 
experience’ we are likely to find ourselves seeing a writer’s 
masterpieces as those later works that need to be read three 
times: Daniel Deronda, not Adam Bede; the Imitations of Horace, 
not the Rape of the Lock; Great Expectations, not the Pickwick 
Papers. 

To discuss the writing of poetry in the course of writing a 
poem implies that the poem is already about something else. 
But what if there is no other subject ? This is almost the case in 
several of Yeats’s great poems. True, there is always the subject 
of old age, which moved him deeply; but it often has the air of 
a secondary topic, a further reason for abhorring abstractions 
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and choosing the ‘fecund ditch’ of life. The main subject is self- 
generated in the act of writing. 

It seems strange to suggest that a poet can reflect upon the 
writing of a poem he has not yet begun to write, and in so doing 
write a poem. This is certainly what Wallace Stevens often did. 
As far as I can make out the paradoxes of his strange reflective 
poems, he believed that awareness can create an experience 
that need not precede it; and that by using all his themes (the 
drowsy content of midsummer, or singing by the sea) as analo- 
gies of the writing of poetry he was able, in the only -way possible 
for him, to express them. 

This is the edge of philosophy, and it is prudent for the 
literary man to draw back. If awareness is in fact what distin- 
guishes experience from brute sensation, then it is possible that 
all poetry is in some way self-reflective, and that all poems are 
their own subject. I think there are poets who, without putting 
it to themselves quite like that, have believed this; and Pope 
may have been one. 

Nonetheless, there is obviously a level on which some poems 
are self-reflective and others are not; and I began by wondering 
when this was legitimate and when sterile: when, that is, does 
the experience of using words become a microcosm of all experi- 
ence. There seem to be two conditions one can suggest. The 
awareness of the experience of writing must be a true aware- 
ness, an understanding of how words work, not a matter of 
rules: this we demand of both poet and critic. And secondly, it 
must be an awareness that reaches beyond itself and applies 
this microcosm to experience in general — even if only (as in 
Yeats, Stevens and sometimes Pope) to the experience that was 
introduced ostensibly as a mere analogy of the creative pro- 
cess: this literature can do, but not criticism. 

I suggest then that when Donald Davie, writing about Wood- 
pigeons at Raheny (to take a successful small example), or T. S. 
Eliot, writing about the religious experiences associated with 
Little Gidding (to take a successful big one), pause in their 
poems to consider the writing of them, we should not merely de- 
plore this as modern oversophistication. We should ask, first, 
that they be good critics, and have something to offer on the 
matter; and second, that they should not abdicate poetry for 
criticism, but should circle round to illuminate the original ex- 
perience with this new, more specialized discovery. It is that 
which is really hard, of course, as creation is harder than 
criticism. 
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In Montreal 


Norman Levine 


Mount Royal to the lookout and looked down on 
Montreal. But the view was all wrong. 

I remember looking at St Ives — from the height of the bus 
stop at the Malakoff and further up from Tregenna Steps — it 
was the perfect picture postcard. A piece of land flung out like 
a small bent finger into the Atlantic; the C of the harbour; the 
waves coming in like horizons in reverse; a few fishing boats; 
gulls; the lighthouse in the Bay; the Island criss-crossed like a 
hot cross bun; and the pretty little sand beaches. But in the 
back streets, in condemned cottages with the water tap out- 
side and soapy water stagnant in the gutter, they were living 
on national assistance. Damp funeral cards, Bed and Break- 
fast signs. The retired middle class on the terraces who came 
here with their savings and bought their graves. And the care- 
less people who come to places like St Ives anxious for the new 
holiday encounter because they need for their existence — to 
feed their pretence of being a ‘painter’, a ‘writer’ — a lot of 
strangers passing through. Then shot through the poverty, the 
squalor, the boredom - like those fantastic balloon shapes that 
the wind makes blowing through the spokes of a wheel which 
has passed through fish slime — were the lyrical absurdities of 
the summer. When the stenographers and the typists and the 
art students came down. The Yellow Peril, The Black Tulip, 
The White Goddess, Sin on Stilts; that fitted. Where Gladys 
Jenkins, Jean Middleton, Sheila O’Connor, Thelma Elkin; 
would not. And swimming at night in the nude in the harbour, 
the Black Tulip marching through Fore Street, her white pan- 
ties at the end of a broomstick; the all-night parties in cottages 
on the moors; the homosexuals down from London; the rats 
squeezing at night down the drains; the tiny rooms with the 
walls damp, the light from the gas bracket. . . . 

But from a height how could one see this or guess it. 


ND then I climbed the wooden steps up the side of 
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I left the tourists taking their pictures (they were brought up 
here by caléches and cars) and returned down the wooden 
steps, down the side of the Mountain, came out opposite 
Fletcher’s Field, and walked towards Park Avenue. 


The Ghetto 

At first there were only a few signs. A delicatessen store. A 
doctor and a dentist with Jewish names on the front of a house. 
The houses with outside staircases and mazuzas nailed by the 
door. This could just as well be repeated in several other parts 
of Montreal. But then the images piled on. YMHA. Hebrew 
signs on gravestones. Men and boys in skull caps. Priests and 
rabbis waiting for street cars. Kosher Meat Markets. Rocking 
chairs on the verandahs. Old women with shawls staring from 
windows. Old men on the outside steps reading The Forwards. 
Jewish signs saying Room To Let, advertising a summer 
cottage in St Agathe. The warm smell outside a house making 
baigel. Synagogues and Catholic Churches. Live carp in 
butcher shop tanks, sawdust on the floor. Rotten garbage piled 
in cardboard boxes and dented pails. On St Lawrence, a 
ginger cat had been run over. The head was crushed but it 
was still alive. Its convulsions jerked it into the air. Someone 
stopped a car and asked the driver to run the cat over again. 
He did. But he had to do it several times before it died. The 
poverty and the unhappiness had not changed. Only, as I 
discovered later, some of its inhabitants. 


* * * 


I was having a hot smoked meat sandwich in a delicatessen 
on Park Avenue with Usher G. He looks like an athlete who 
has gone soft. The smartly cut suit, the bow tie, the short grey- 
ing hair, were constantly betrayed by the dead weight of his 
bulk; the slightly bloated placid face; and the uncertainty in 
his eyes. He looked sick. He is the owner of a large catering 
service in the city and his job is to sell ‘personality’, to arrange 
with whoever is giving a wedding or a reception, ‘the details’. 
He is suspicious of most things but remains completely in awe 
of anyone who has ‘education’. He left school at thirteen to go 
to work. His belief is that everyone who matters to-day is a 
specialist of some kind, as he is of the catering service, and you 
can buy the specialist’s services with money. I have rarely seen 
him angry. But when I asked him why he was moving away 
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from here, he suddenly became annoyed. ‘Because those lousy 
immigrants have buggered up the street. They’re dirty. They 
go around howling to the moon at night and dress up like a 
bunch of freaks.’ Then his tone changed. ‘I think it will do you 
good to see them while you’re here.’ 

+ So he drove me in his large sky-blue car down Jeanne 
Mance, L’Esplanade, and stopped in front of houses where 
young boys in skull caps and payasan (long fine strands of hair 
flapping in front of the ears, like spaniels) were standing and 
playing. Many of them were blonde, but they all had a solemn 
self-conscious look like the old Dutch paintings of children 
where they have grown up faces. We saw a small woman 
standing in a doorway. “That’s their women,’ Usher said with 
contempt. ‘You can tell their women by the way they wear 
their kerchiefs.’ The woman in the doorway had a white ker- 
chief tucked in and tied on top so that the ears were covered 
and her hair kept in. It was tied the same way as I had seen 
Indian women wear theirs on the reservations in British 
Columbia. While we drove slowly through these streets with 
French names Usher kept pointing out the men. Long beards, 
black silk coats, large black Jesuit hats; but you could see by 
the face they were not very old. Usher dismissed them. ‘Who 
wants to live with those good-for-nothings. They don’t like us 
any more than we like them. They think we haven’t suffered ; 
as if they have a monopoly on suffering.’ Down another street 
and stopped in front of a dingy wooden house. It looked the 
same as the other houses around it. ‘And this is where they 
worship.’ 

~ * * 

As this was Friday I decided to go to the Temple Emmanuel 
in Westmount, not far from where I was staying. Large cars 
with rakish back fins were parked in the side street. Inside the 
men and the women sat together on comfortable wooden seats. 
It was a half circle, sloped like a theatre, rising sharply towards 
the back, and everyone was smartly dressed. Very few, especi- 
ally of the women, looked Jewish. A raised wooden platform 
was in front, and a small pulpit on it. It was brightly lit up. A 
heavenly choir came from somewhere near the ceiling, also an 
organ. Tonight was a special occasion, a bas-mitzvah (confirma- 
tion) for two thirteen-year-old girls, twins, dressed in bright 
green dresses. This was something quite new and nothing to 
do with religion. It is one of the innovations brought in from 
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the United States. The two girls stood up on the platform and 
recited their lines. The father and the mother were also up 
there, a little more nervous. The whole service was a parody. 

Gone was the richness of the Hebrew chants, the loudness, 
the cantor stammering over the ritual as ‘if it was crammed 
full of jokes’. One could believe in that. There was something 
human about the man snuffing up a thumbful and then passing 
it around, the drinking of the red wine after the blessing, the 
schoolboy games and tricks that were played by those partici- 
pating, and the complete unpredictability of the way the ser- 
vice was going to go. But what could one make of this solemn, 
dull, castration in an English translation that was flat and boring 
and not helped by having it hesitantly chanted in a colourless 
monotone. It sounded like a very self-conscious elementary 
class learning how to read. Then the cantor went to the pulpit 
and gave a sermon. What he said was of no importance — a 
schoolboy lesson, a biographical sketch of an insignificant 
Hebrew prophet — but his manner hypnotized the congrega- 
tion. He was a ham actor, posing, pausing, scowling, using 
every kind of obvious dramatic trick. Then there was the 
blessing, and that too was from the States, the prayer books 
were published there and where it said “Bless President Eisen- 
hower’ the congregation chanted ‘Bless Prime Minister St 
Laurent’. Then more from the heavenly choir, the organ 
played, and it was over. Everyone stood up and congratulated 
each other and then hurried to their cars. 

I felt disgusted with the whole performance. Why all this 
hypocrisy? Either you make the break and that’s that, or else 
you believe; not in this watered-down diluted trying to ape a 


. church-service so that really we’re not different you know. 


. . . They thought that with money they could change any- 
thing that was uncomfortable. And they did. They were able 
to run away from the messes they made in the slums, in the 
ghettos; to places like Westmount, Outremont, Notre Dame 
de Grace, Town of Mount Royal, Snowdon. Now that they 
found it necessary to have a religion, there was no point in 
having an uncomfortable one. 

I walked out into the cold night and went to the nearest 
bus stop and took a bus, then a street-car, back to Park Avenue. 
I wanted to get back to failure. 

I entered a small store, newspapers, comics, magazines, a 
few booths, a soda-counter, and had some coffee. A couple of 
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taxi drivers were watching a Hopalong Cassidy film. A boy 
and girl sat beside me talking about movie stars; and in the 
back room, behind a curtain, a card game was going on, with 
a young boy running in and out carrying sandwiches and 
Cokes. Behind the counter was a boy, about 18, wavy blonde 
hair, pimples on his forehead and his chin, glasses. He had a 
white apron on and a green and yellow polka-dot tie. As he 
was working behind the counter he kept on chanting. “Makin 
lots of money. Makin lots of money. Hi, Hi, Hi, I’m makin 
lots of money.’ And he kept this going while his hands squirted 
flavouring into the milkshake cans, cut bread, made sand- 
wiches, poured coffee, hit the cash register. The nasal accent, 
a thin sound off key, Hi, Hi, Hi, the voice coming out of the 
huge horn of an early phonograph. ‘Makin lots of money, 
Makin lots of money, I’m makin lots of money . . .’ The taxi 
drivers smoked cigars and stared at Hopalong Cassidy; the 
boy and girl kept talking about movie stars. 

From there I went further along the street, into a larger 
restaurant, to have a meal. Halfway through someone arrived 
and sat in the booth behind me. I could not see him, but I 
could hear his slow quiet voice say in broken English, ‘A T- 
bone steak, well done, with French fried, please.’ When the 
waitress came with his order he began to plead quietly, ‘Do I 
look good to you? Do I look good to you? Tell me? If I look 
good to you, I’ve got a car?’ She said she had a date later on. 
He was insistent. ‘If I look good to you, there’s ten dollars in it 
for you.’ But she wouldn’t have any of it. She was in her early 
twenties, getting stout, but there was an immediate perceptible 
vitality about her. She had large breasts. You could see her 
brassiere through the faded green uniform. Her round face, a 
baby face with vacant blue eyes, stared as if she was really 
thinking about something else all the time. He tried again 
when the dessert came and the coffee. “Do I look good to you? 
Do I look good to you? Tell me? I'll make it fifteen dollars?’ 
At twenty she gave him a slow smile and said, ‘Well, we’ll see.’ 
When I went out to pay my bill I passed the booth where he 
was sitting. He was short, bald, in his forties, with rimless 
glasses and sad bulging eyes, a well-fed face. He was sweating. 
It was obvious he had been refused too many times. 

All next morning it haunted me: Do I look good to you, 
tell me? I saw it wherever I looked. 
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The BBCis Silent... 
Alexander at the River 


Roy Walker 


The order for crossing the river called forth murmurs and 
protests at once from his officers and his soldiers, who 
expressed plainly their refusal to march they knew not 
whither. Alexander in vain laid before his officers his schemes 
of further conquest; and when he offered the sacrifice custo- 
mary before crossing a river, the signs were pronounced to be 
unfavourable. 


RITING for last month’s issue within a day or two of 

V V the BBC’s unkindest cut of all (on April 8th), I 

suggested that the helpful coincidence of the Queen’s 
arrival in Paris and the Budget minimized immediate Press 
reactions to the Corporation’s highly generalized statement of 
policy. Considering how much of the newspaper world had long 
since committed itself to giving priority to TV over ‘steam 
radio’ — for reasons more closely connected with circulation 
than culture - and the universal editorial urge to ring the 
changes every week at most, it might have been expected that 
the first wave of opposition would then have subsided into 
ripples of reproach from a handful of Third Programme die- 
hards. The best evidence that the responsible conscience of the 
country has been deeply disturbed is that early in May more 
national newspapers and periodicals were expressing concern 
about the new BBC policy than had done so a month 
earlier. 

At first, a stream of letters and articles in The Times went 
unanswered, perhaps on the principle that the fire that is not 
fed dies sooner. ‘I suppose,’ one correspondent wrote bitterly, 
‘the degeneration of our civilization into a commercial mess of 
relaxation and synthetic music could be called “purely an 
evolutionary process” ’. ‘Are we to lose,’ a barrister protested, 
‘what in our modern day and age is perhaps the last first-class 
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nation-wide institution of intellectual and aesthetic merit - 
through our own inescapable lethargy in accepting without 
active opposition what our servants thinkis good for us?’ A 
leading article on April 13th was alarmed at the serious threat 
to good music; another Times article warned that ‘the abolition 
of two hours’ listening time every night will make it impossible 
to continue the (Third Programme’s) work for the serious drama 
on anything like this scale.’ A gentleman named Fireman wrote 
from Chicago, where he claimed there was a thirteen-hour 
Third Programme, that the cut ‘has shocked intelligent people 
all over the world’. 

Masterly inactivity was clearly not going to be enough; in 
went the volunteers. If one or two of the earlier letters had 
evidently come from champions of the small Third Programme 
Defence Society, some of the apologists who now took the field 
were at least as close to Broadcasting House. Arnold Haskell 
struck what he called an optimistic note, to the effect that ‘the 
curtailment of hours leaves less room for experiment and the 
inevitable failures’. ‘Above all,’ the BBC had quoted last 
September, ‘the Programme will experiment. If the experi- 
ments succeed, we shall adopt them for our wider audiences in 
the other Programmes. If they fail, we shall try other experi- 
ments.’ But the assumption that the achievements are all avail- 
able without the experiments, and that the experiments are 
therefore expendable, underlay a good deal of last month’s 
special pleading in this strain. Those who replied to Mr Haskell, 
including Ralph Vaughan Williams and Peter Laslett, were 
stigmatized by one George Richards as ‘content to see public 
money poured out to maintain a flow of not very competent 
highbrow whimsy’. 

At the end of the month there was an appeal to the B B C to 
reconsider ‘this retrograde policy’ signed by fifteen distinguished 
people: Lord Beveridge (whose 1949 Report on Sound Broad- 
casting, Cmd. 8116~—7, is remembered), Sir Arthur Bliss, the 
Bishop of Chichester, T. S. Eliot, Sir John Gielgud, John 
Masefield, Harold Nicolson (a former Governor of the B B C), 
Bertrand Russell, and others. Apologists followed, to ‘join in 
the plaudits which are now being offered to the Governors of 
the BBC for their determined defence of that programme 
against its assailants’ and to ‘wonder now if the present retreat 
may not turn out to be — by accident, it is true — an advance in 
a better direction’. Miss B. Curtis Brown reminded us how bad 
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some talks on the Third have been and how wonderful some 
Home Service talks are, and clinched her argument with two 
singular questions. How many Third listeners switched on 
between 6 and 8 p.m.? And how many ‘switched on from 6 
and stayed put till midnight? In short, just what is being lost ?’ 
For a few days more controversy in the correspondence column 
of The Times continued in this strain. Then, on May 3rd, Sir 
Alexander Cadogan replied, on behalf of the Governors, to 
the signatories of the letter of April 26th. Their letter, he com- 
plained, contained ‘an innuendo that the competitive situation 
in television has shaken the Corporation’s resolve to be much 
more than a provider of mass entertainment’. The B B C’s own 
statement on April 8th had said that ‘the most important factor 
calling for a review of our radio services is the growth of the 
Television audience’, and that ‘more of what is broadcast will 
be designed for relaxation and entertainment’. This, and the 
fact that the increase was to be made mainly at the expense of 
the Third Programme and Home Service, had been quite 
enough to alarm the distinguished people, who had in fact 
implied no more than that. 

Sir Alexander also said that “The Corporation invented the 
Third Programme in 1946 and at no stage has contemplated 
abolishing it or merging it with any other programme.’ Why, 
then, did BBC public relations leave us without any such 
assurance for more than three months of growing public con- 
cern? At the end of January the BB C had said that ‘some 
adjustment of the existing pattern of sound broadcasting to 
meet the developing needs of the listening audience may be 
made later this year’. In reporting it, The Times added that 
‘various possibilities, including the merging of the three sound 
services into two programmes, or the shortening of hours of 
broadcasting, are believed to be under consideration’. A 
Times leading article in February attacked the belief that the 
Third ‘can be merged into one of the other programmes’ and 
in March well over 100 M.P.s put down a motion ‘That this 
House would deeply regret the passing of the BBC Third 
Programme’. Yet the B B C, which we are now told have never 
even thought of doing such a thing, thought it unnecessary to 
say so all this while. I was myself told before Christmas by a high 
B B C official that he anticipated there might be no independent 
Third Programme after next autumn. In such circumstances 
one can only wonder whether the Chairman of Governors’ infor- 
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mation about what has been considered at other levels inside 
the Corporation is complete. It would be interesting, for 
instance, to see the records, reports and recommendations of 
the group, whose names one would also like to know, who made 
the survey preliminary to the formulation of policy. Needless 
to say, these are not available from the B B C, which has its 
own ideas of what it is good for the public to know, and when 
it is good for them to know it. 

The Chairman’s letter went on to give the considered view 
that seventeen hours Light, fifteen hours Home, three hours 
Third, and two hours Network 3, constitutes ‘a sensible, 
realistic, and honest attempt to cater for the varying tastes of 
the community’. ‘It is a plan for the whole community,’ he 
concluded, ‘and deserves to be considered as a total plan.’ It 
does indeed. On a similar democratic basis one might, perhaps, 
be satisfied with a seventeen-page Daily Mirror, a fifteen-page 
News-Chronicle, a three-page Times and a TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY printed on a postage stamp. The elementary error in the 
argument from social statistics is as gross as it is palpable. But 
just how much damage the B B C is secretively preparing to do 
will remain obscure until they are ready to illustrate how the 
changes would work in terms of actual specimen revisions of a 
current programmes schedule. In the reaction that followed in 
The Times, the unanswerable point was perhaps the one made 
by the Chairman of the Third Programme Defence Society, 
Peter Laslett: 


Until we know much more than Sir Alexander Cadogan 
has told us, how can we be expected to believe that this plan 
is as sensible, realistic and honest as he claims? 


Meanwhile there had been engagements elsewhere. In the 
Commons on April 18th, Kenneth Robinson opened a debate 
on BBC Sound Broadcasting. He made the point that the 
April 8th statement was put out two days before the quarterly 
meeting of the B B C Advisory Council. 


Thus, the Advisory Council was presented with a fait 
accompli and had no opportunity whatever of tendering any 
advice on the matter. I cannot help wondering what the 
Council does advise on if it is not asked for advice on the 
wholesale reorganization of sound broadcasting. 


Whether the Council discussed the new policy retrospectively, 
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and what they thought of it, of course, the B B C will not say. 
It is getting expert at not broadcasting. 
Mr Robinson also remarked that the proposals had produced 

‘a black depression in Broadcasting House’. Sir Lionel Heald 
said that was an unfortunate impression to give if he had not 
been to the fountain-head. Sir Lionel himself had, and was 
assured that the standard of the Third would be improved by 
sawing it nearly in halves. In The Observer on the previous 
Sunday Kenneth Harris also reported that ‘far from seeming 
depressed by the cut in the Third Programme’s time, its 
impresarios seem positively elated’. Since it is now understood 
that the position of the Controller’s chief assistant has been 
suppressed, it may be doubted that Christopher Holme was 
particularly elated. As the Third Programme’s own staff is 
only about half a dozen (it requisitions programme items from 
the Supply Departments), this amounts to a cut of half its 
policy-making staff, the other half being the Controller, John 
Morris. If John Morris was positively elated, one may wonder 
why? On the face of it, it looks as though a man who has just 
had it publicly announced that 45 per cent of his work was 
wasted, and has lost his chief assistant, was going out of his way 
to kiss the rod more or less in public. One may suppose that 
Mr Morris, to whom the Third owes much, had worthier 
motives. If he felt that half the loaf had been somehow saved, 

that the other half would probably not be saved by further 

public controversy, which might however damage the reputa- 

tion of what was left, his position would be at least intelligible. 

He might also have felt that he stood a better chance of 
defending what was left, and the resources for it, if he uttered 

this sort of loyalty oath at that juncture. To impute motives, 

even worthy ones, is thankless work. But there will be few 
thoughtful people who will take that ‘positive elation’ at its 
face value. And it is said that Mr Morris, who is about due for 
retirement, agreed to stay on as Controller of the Third for 
only one more year; no doubt to do his best for it, as he always 
has. I have asked the BBC if, whenever he does retire, the 
position will be filled. There is, once more, no official informa- 
tion to be had. 

Other newspapers continued to express concern, or began to 
do so. The Daily Telegraph is still critical of the BBC, the 
Manchester Guardian, belatedly discovering that Network 3 was 
not due to contain some of the talks ousted from the Third, 
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changed its tune and said the cut was too severe. They still 
talked, as others occasionally do, of a 40 per cent cut. It is in 
fact 45 per cent, since the Third is due to lose in October not 
only the first two hours of every evening but the half-hour after 
11 p.m. as well. (The disappearance of Sunday afternoon 
Third Programme transmissions, which has already happened, 
will probably cancel out with the promised occasional exten- 
sions in operatic emergencies.) This proposed cut of the last 
half-hour adds insult to injury. It is at least comprehensible, 
since the wave-length is to be commandeered for what a wit 
calls Fretwork 3, that the B B C wants to take the earlier period 
away from the Third. But why on earth must they also cut the 
half-hour when they do not want the wavelength for other 
purposes? Do they really expect us to believe that there is not 
in our cultural heritage, outside the standard repertory, and in 
current artistic and intellectual activity and experimentation, 
enough material to occupy more than three hours a night? 
Is this cut justified as a financial economy (in which case why 
give the Light another couple of hours each day?) Or is it 
merely that our Governors think Third listeners should be 
encouraged to go to bed an hour earlier than those for whom 
the Light is light enough? By extending the Third Programme 
to midnight, the B B C could easily come at least part of the 
way to meet their critics. 

The News-Chronicle seems still to have made no editorial 
comment on B B C policy at all, and one or two other papers 
are hanging fire because they feel it is a case of better never 
than late. The Daily Mirror has said that the B B C would be 
even more right ‘if it abolished the Third altogether’, and 
thereby provoked a scathing cartoon from Vicky (which to 
their credit they printed) over the caption ‘When I hear the 
word culture I reach for my axe’. Time and Tide has published 
an article of more than a full page from Robert Speaight, who 
oddly thought there were only 5,000 listeners to the Third. 
The BBC recently said that the average size of the Third 
Programme audience for the whole evening through the week 
is around 50,000; on most evenings there is at least one pro- 
gramme that gets an audience of 100,000. Some Third Pro- 
gramme concerts run up to an audience of about 250,000. In 
most weeks, a total of about 1,500,000 people listen at some 
time or other to the Third Programme. But Mr Speaight quite 
unanswerably added, presumably on the principle of sparing 
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the city for the sake of the few just men, that even if there were 
only 5,000 listeners that. was no excuse whatever for cutting the 
programme at all. 

What has emerged from this month’s debate in public is 
that, as Sir Alexander Cadogan wrote, the BB C policy must 
be considered as a whole. (The Third Programme Defence 
Society had said as much at the outset.) For instance, unless 
and until we get some substantial and circumstantial reassur- 
ance from the Corporation, his own statement that ‘the Home 
Service will occupy some fifteen hours and retain its character’ 
must appear to be positively misleading. It was stated on April 
8th that ‘Home and Light will join to form a single programme 
at some periods during the day’. In so far as the material then 
broadcast is light, as it is already for half an hour each weekday 
morning on both wavelengths, that may mask a heavy cut in 
the substance of the Home Service. The same B B C statement 
said that in the Home ‘there will be plays and feature produc- 
tions as at present, including also some of those which now 
find a home in the Light Programme’. Unless this means that 
more time will be given to plays and features in the Home 
Service, which is most improbable, these increments from the 
Light will also drive out some of the present characteristic 
material from the Home Service. Will it disappear altogether, 
or will the new joint-planner of programmes, H. Rooney 
Pelletier — who, significantly, is Controller of the Light Pro- 
gramme — persuade the Third to find a place for some of it? 
If so there is a further concealed encroachment on the muti- 
lated Third. Similar doubts arise over good music. In The Times, 
Lennox Berkeley and others referred to a threat, apparently 
contained in specimen schedules prepared inside Broadcasting 
House, to abolish the Wednesday Symphony Concert, the 
Friday recital, and the early morning recitals in the Home 
Service. “These will presumably either be transferred to the 
much reduced Third Programme, crowding out contemporary 
music and works that do not form part of the standard reper- 
toire, or disappear altogether.’ My information, not direct but 
possibly correct, is that at the end of the week in which these 
plans leaked into The Times, most but not all of these proposed 
cuts were promptly put back. The B B C has since denied that 
such cuts are being contemplated. 

In fact, for all the stonewalling in public, which is only 
widening opposition, the B B C is by no means as indifferent 
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as it seems to the barrage of well-founded criticism it has 
run into. Profiting by Sir Lionel Heald’s exhortation in the 
Commons, I put my own Twenty Questions to the B B C, to 
see what firm information, if any, was officially available. 
This is a panel game at which they won’t play. The Sound 
Publicity Officer, whose department should be temporarily 
rechristened B.B.Secrecy, expressed gratitude for the interest 
of the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY and myself in 
‘the forthcoming new pattern of B B C Sound programmes’ (we 
can take a joke), but was unable to be very forthcoming: 


Needless to say, I want to be helpful and, as soon as plans 
are firm, I shall be glad to answer your queries as fully as I 
can, but at this early stage I fear it is impossible. After all, in 
the normal course of events, schedules are planned and their 
attendant decisions taken about two months ahead. The new 
shape of radio, with all the factors involved, is not due to 
emerge until the autumn. ... 


By then, of course, the trees may be bare. Meanwhile that 
shape and its substance may still be radically affected by public 
opinion. It is unfairly handicapped by the absence of informa- 
tion about the schedules which certainly exist already if not 
yet approved in final form. A Manchester Guardian leader on 
April 25th concluded: “The Director-General should be asked 
to perform the exercise suggested by Mr Roy Walker in a letter 
on this page, and indicate what would be left out to save two 
hours to-day.’ They should, I am a little tired of saying, have 
made it two and a half: the April 8th statement clearly states 
that ‘the normal duration of the programme will be shortened 
to some three hours every night, starting at 8 p.m.’ Sir Ian 
Jacob, to no one’s surprise, did not respond. There is nothing 
left for me to do but to take my own advice and revise the 
current programme in the light of the criteria implicit in the 
BBC's policy statement, supported by a modest amount of 
common sense. 

Meanwhile I recommend this gloomiest of week-end com- 
petitions to readers of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Here 
are the rules. Take one Radio Times and pick your day. Suppose 
you had only three hours for the Third and decide what you 
would throw out. Decide next what you take from the Home 
and Light for one hour of Network 3 (we will suppose the other 
hour is new minority items, like bee-keeping). Next decide 
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what goes when you merge Home and Light for, say, two hours 
a day, remembering that your Light ‘will place even greater 
emphasis on programmes of wide popular appeal. The main- 
stay of the programme will be popular music in all its forms.’ 
Move over some plays and features from Light to Home to 
make room for this. Then decide what has got to come out of 
the Home, whether you can squeeze any of it into the Third, 
or if you have to lose it altogether. 

None of us, no doubt, will get the correct solution. But we 
may well find ourselves agreed that this is a sort of Patience 
that will never come out without cheating, unless we agree that 
both the other programmes are to suffer from the overall 
extension of the lightest kind of entertainment. Sir Alexander 
must be exhorted to turn back and save his empire. This public 
service must be persuaded, before the die is cast for the fourth 
quarter, around midsummer, to revise its notions of what is 
truly in the wider public interest. The public that understands 
these issues can get it to do so if it will make the effort. 
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Decline and Fall in the Music Halls 


Posers for the People 


Richard Findlater 


shadows of dwarf talents, the English music hall still enjoys 

a curiously illusory prestige as a people’s theatre and a 
forum of the arts, especially among those who admire it at a 
distance and in print. Here, say the faithful nostalgics, is the 
model for the ‘legitimate’ stage, tied to a fading middle-class 
culture and a dead aesthetic of drama. In the music hall, so the 
superstition goes, the performers break through the class barrier 
into the ‘real’ world of the majority; this is the Urmutter of the 
Verfremdungseffekt, the blood-bank of stage tradition, the G.H.Q. 
of non-U art. Free from the impurities of make-believe, tech- 
nique is inseparable from expression, brought to a pitch that 
few mere players can hope to match. Here are the pathfinders 
for the theatre of the common man, the enemies of the machine 
arts. Hallelujah! 

That is the theory; what, in fact, are you likely to see in most 
English halls to-day? Amateurish performers facing apathetic 
customers; tatty productions, inefficiently borrowing from 
cinema, television and musical comedy; and bored, bare girls 
in cache-sexes, forbidden by the Lord Chamberlain to move 
without their brassiéres in sight of the audience. This is the 
world of touring revue, the dominant form of entertainment in 
English music hall outside the West End and a few big cities. 
Largely manned by sham French and pseudo-Americans, these 
revues are determinedly, mechanically naughty, centring as a 
rule in some Gay Paree of the past where the men wear beards 
and berets and the women wear nothing at all. The company 
usually includes a starring male comedian, a ‘stripper’, a 
crooner, one ‘speciality’ (acrobats, trick cyclists, adagio 
dancers, or magician), six girls for tap, ballet and chorus 
(dressed), and from one to four girls for posing (undressed). 


|: this era of wide screens and long-players, under the giant 
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When Christmas comes, these revues are absorbed into the 
topsy-turvy formulas of pantomime, which can accommodate 
everything but the ‘nudes’. At the London Palladium and its 
tributary houses in the provinces, the variety ‘bill’ survives for 
a large part of the year, topped — as a rule — by an American 
vocalist or ‘recording star’; the immense expansion in gramo- 
phone-record sales during the last four years has had notable 
repercussions in the music hall. At these theatres, some of the 
best specialities in the world may still be seen, presented with a 
high level of showmanship and efficiency; and here, too, appear 
— for a few weeks in the year — the star comedians who can no 
longer afford to work in the halls. But elsewhere, the picture is 
very different. Houses of the dead, many of these shabbily 
ornate ‘Hippodromes’ and ‘Palaces’ depend on Posers and 
Pantomimes while waiting for the demolition gangs; long 
before the first hammer smashes into these Edwardian shells, 
the life inside has usually been siphoned off. Once the centre 
of a really national theatre, the music hall is now the poor 
relation of the film, gramophone and television industries; and 
neither the recent remission of entertainments tax, nor the 
temporary vogue of recording stars and TV personalities, is 
likely to prevent it from withering away until it is limited to 
Central London and the ‘Number One’ cities — where the 
leading theatres are controlled by one powerful group, with 
substantial interests in commercial television and the ‘straight’ 
stage. Most of its constituent arts are, of course, immortal, but 
the provincial palace of variety is condemned to death. It has 
outlived the society which created it; and the talent which 
might regenerate it has deserted it for cabaret rooms and 
broadcasting studios. 

The doom of the halls has long been evident, although it 
has been dramatized by the sudden acceleration in their 
decline during the past five years. Their golden age, as brief 
as that of English drama in Elizabethan times, endured less 
than half a century, coinciding with the peak period of Vic- 
torian industrialism and the emergence of a new class con- 
sciousness in the lower depths. By 1914, although great per- 
formers were still in command of the stage, their world was 
already in danger. Among the signs were the rise of the motion 
picture industry; the dawning change in the status of the 
working-class man and (most significantly for the entertainment 
industry) of the middle-class woman; and the economic and 
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architectural inflation of the ‘variety’ business under syndicate 
control. In spite of overbuilding and undernourishment, the 
profitable annual ritual of Christmas pantomime helped 
between the wars to keep the halls alive, but in the 1930s their 
decay was speeded up by the competition of talking pictures —- 
which not only captured audiences, and, in some degree, talent, 
but which set new standards of comfort, efficiency and style, 
and helped to dissolve the social moulds from which the music 
hall was made. In its heyday it was rooted in working class 
urban life, when England seemed still to be divided into the 
Two Nations of rich and poor, when the lower orders were 
glaringly different, with their own unmistakeable livery, diet, 
walk, speech — and music. The comic song — living heart of the 
old-time music hall — expressed not only the humorous and 
sentimental generalities with which the underdog met poverty, 
death and injustice, but also the rich diversities and eccentri- 
cities of an intricate caste system and a traditional non-literate 
culture. If since 1945 dozens of music halls have closed down, 
unable to compete with the pictures and the telly, it is partly 
because they could not adapt themselves to the disappearance 
of that culture, to the transformation in working-class life 
effected by the war and the welfare state. Yet the survivors, 
marooned as they are, illustrate some curious changes in social 
and aesthetic patterns of value in popular art and the confusions 
of a democratic culture between two worlds — the ascendant 
Americanism of the Admass society (as Mr Priestley calls it) 
and the residual Europeanism of the old order, palely reflected 
in the French allegiances of the touring revue. 


* * * 


Gone, to-day, is the male impersonator; her glamour 
evaporated with the disappearance of the Swell and the Toff, 
and the invasion of the audience by wives and mothers. Gone, 
too, is the strong man, except as the base of a living pyramid 
of acrobats; boggling at male brawn holds small enchantment 
for the under-muscled, sedentary audiences of to-day, although 
at least one female Hercules holds the stage by discreetly 
bending iron bars and tearing telephone directories in half. 
Gone is the patriotic song, once a peacetime accessory of most 
serio-comics — and gone, it seems, for ever ; although war usually 
starts a riot of Union Jacquerie, there’s no future for nuclear 
jimgoism on wings of song. Again, although the sentimental 
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song is found among the sweepings of Tin Pan Alley, its area 
of compassion is sharply limited to unrequited love; to sing 
about poverty, old age or death is un-American and un-English, 
too, in the codes of modern show business. Like the drama and 
the musical comedy, the music hall is infected: by emotional 
lockjaw, that fear of making a scene which is responsible for so 
much that is characteristic in our cooking, our architecture and 
our politics; and: it is affected — like every other sector of 
entertainment — by the standardized, neutralized, machine- 
made tastes of the American models which. fill our horizons. 
Even the ‘blue’ song seems to have lost its distinctive dye; in 
its place you may find a ‘number’ with some laboriously sugges- 
tive theme such as ‘Don’t You Touch My Tomato’ or ‘Mummy, 
Will You Give Me What You Gave My Daddy Last Night?’. 
Throughout the minor halls the note of nostalgia is continually 
heard; without a music of its own, uneasily doing obeisance to 
the idols of the Hit Parade, these palaces of variety look back 
to the tunes of the 1920s and 1930s (wistfully billed om the 
programme, sometimes, as ‘Popular Songs of To-day’); yet it 
seems significant that they seldom go: back further to the days 
of the great song-makers, when the music was created on the 
stage and adopted, for ever, by the nation. 

It is the comedian, however, who mirrors: most clearly the 
changes in taste and status. The red-nosed buffoon: has. long 
ago disappeared (even in the circus, where he lingers among 
the humiliated retinue of clowns, the nose is only a stylized 
appendage); with him have gone the comic-postcard jokes 
and the convention of grotesquely funny clothes (only hats, as 
a rule, are used as comic properties by modern comedians, but 
the hat itself seems to be obsolescent as an item of male dress; 
and, in pantomime, wardrobe wit is mainly limited to ‘daming 
up’ for transvestite Mothers Goose and Ugly Sisters). Once, in 
Sir Max Beerbohm’s words, it was a tradition that ‘the male 
comedians must make themselves as unsightly as they can’; 
freakishly eccentric disguises were the stock-in-trade of such 
stars as Robey and Leno, where extravagance and realism were 
strangely blended. But to-day, the comedian in touring revue 
usually does his best to dress in the fashion, with unobtrusively 
well-cut suits and quiet ties. A gagman, tethered to his micro- 
phone, he means to be funny not im himself but in his script; he 
is a man telling stories, not a standing joke; he has. only one 
identity, and that is heavily indebted — as like as not — to Bob 
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Hope, Jack Benny or other American wisecrackers, who have 
the advantage of more writers on their payroll. He probably 
begins his act with a vaguely American accent, which peels off 
later to reveal his native brogue or burr; and although, if of 
an older generation, he may slap on a straw hat and ‘imitate’ 
Maurice Chevalier, or don a cap and muffler to sing ‘I Ain’t 
"Arf Proud of My Dear Old Mum’, these are perfunctory 
charades which he expects nobody to take seriously. Instead of 
attempting to be ludicrous, he aims at being likeable; instead 
of being outrageously different, he prefers to look elegantly 
average; his songs are seldom broad, but are bright-eyed 
with whimsy or glossily ‘sophisticated’; he likes to wear his 
broken heart on his sleeve, in order to show that he is beyond 
a joke. 

Standard voices, with standard anecdotes, now replace 
the old regional types and local humours. From week to 
week, as the touring revue creaks along its circuit, the local 
colour is carefully changed in a dozen adjustable stories, in 
order to promote matey relations with the audience. In such 
mechanical ways the managers attempt to restore the old 
community of interest between stage and stalls. Not only is the 
audience invited to join in ‘chorus numbers’ or clap their hands 
to rock ‘n’ roll, but it may be offered gifts at random. Chorus 
girls are sent out into the house with ices, cups of coffee and 
packets of potato erisps (‘who likes diamonds? Bring her a 
Double Diamond, miss’), while a comedian talks to the 
audience. More desperate, and depressingly frequent, even in 
the better theatres, is the rehearsed impromptu or planted 
breakdown. Night after night, to make it look ‘natural’, the 
comedian’s straight man obediently chokes with laughter at 
the spontaneous wit to which he is exposed, and the funny man 
himself doubles up with mirthless appreciation, until the 
audience is tired of waiting for this charade to stop. Here is a 
significant example of the retreat from professionalism, so 
noticeable throughout the entertainment industry. Amateurism 
is in the ascendancy; many of the popular gods are innocent of 
craftsmanship or technique; and there is a general inclination 
to reassure the customer that an artist is just another chap 
having a go, to exalt the unskilled, the immature, the ‘sincere’. 

Sex, not surprisingly, seems to be still the main ingredient of 
music hall patter. Pride of place, at the moment, is occupied 
by Sabrina and Marilyn Monroe; busts, and an inexhaustible 
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range of euphemisms for them, dominate the touring revue, 
which here reflects the American cult of mammary worship. 
Older comics, facetiously daring, still delight in nearly saying 
the rude words that rhyme with ‘Nelly’ and ‘farce’. For this 
robuster school, ‘bottom’ and ‘wind’ and ‘drawers’ are words 
of infinite jest in themselves. Among the younger pseudo-drolls 
evasively smutty innuendo is common, especially on the subject 
of homosexuals. Ambiguous cross-talk and gestures between 
men, affecting a mincing walk and ‘camp’ voice, are 
increasingly frequent in would-be comic routines. But, next to 
sex, the most popular topic among such comedians is them- 
selves, their jokes and their competitors. With painful self- 
consciousness, they punctuate their act with comments on the 
audience’s reception of their gags (“Thank you, sir’ to one lone, 
courteous laugher — ‘I thought that would get a bit more’, as 
a story falls flat); they return continually to the topic of tele- 
vision and the films, poking fun at programmes, imitating 
stars; and they linger on the size of their own audience, on the 
reasons why more people have not come to the theatre, on 
their lack of form. They seem, at times, obsessed by their own 
defeat, unable to understand why they don’t make people 
laugh. 

It is not the comedians, however, who matter most in touring 
revues; it is the Nudes. Dancing behind huge coloured feather- 
fans; appearing in silhouette behind a screen, or sporting 
phosphorescent paint on a darkened stage; reviving ‘the ancient 
art of classical posing’ (Pandora with a green suitcase) ; chained 
to a mast, while a pirate cracks the whip; resentfully perched 
against a mock-Parisian landscape — here, at least, is something 
which only the ‘living theatre’ can provide, thanks to the 
protection of the Lord Chamberlain, something which neither 
cinema nor television can supply. These girls are the caryatids 
of modern variety; their chests and rumps, aggressively exposed 
twice nightly, are the true starring attractions of the road show; 
and for a little while yet the exploitation of their too, too solid 
flesh will hold back the provincial music hall from the grave it 
so richly deserves. 


* * * 


Looking ahead, it seems clear that any rebirth of the music 
hall will come outside the industry; perhaps in the cabarets of 
West End restaurants and espressos, just as the old-time music 
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hall originated in the Victorian public house; perhaps in the 
legitimate theatre, which in its retreat from naturalism might 
learn not only to apply the techniques of music halls but also 
to incorporate its true artists (or artistes, as they are still 
officially known). Londoners have seen, in the Chinese Classical 
Theatre, a vision of the world before the Fall, as it were — a 
theatre where drama, opera, ballet and music hall are all 
combined, in a superb harmony of skills; and although such an 
integration of theatrical art, the flower of centuries of unbroken 
tradition, cannot be imitated and transplanted, its achieve- 
ments show up the relative debility and ineptitude of our own 
fragmented techniques. Who will give the lead ? Only individual 
enterprise and individual talent can break new ground in the 
arts; but artistes and impresarios need homes for pioneering. 
Here television and the cinema should come to the rescue. Both 
need a living theatre and music hall, as their workshop and 
training-ground ; they should be prepared to invest in the future 
outside their studios, by subsidizing new building and experi- 
ment on the stage. In such experiments, perhaps, the theatre 
and music hall — for so long insulated from each other — might 
meet in a revolutionary architecture. 


Antiques 


AND WORKS OF ART 


For the discriminating buyer of fine pieces, and also for those who 


can afford but a modest outlay, Roxburgh can offer an important 
private collection of jade, cloisonné etc., miniatures, some good 
period furniture, and also many other inexpensive items of porcelain, 
glass, etc., for use in the home, or as acceptable gifts. 


Your personal visit will always be a pleasure to us. 


Roxburgh Antiques 
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Out and About 


A Private View of the Private View 


[tc private view of the Summer Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy is nothing if not a public occasion, since the 
word ‘private’ here means: reserved for the most select 
part of the public. To walk along Piccadilly in the May sunshine 
with the impressive invitation card in one’s pocket and the 
prospect of meeting, at the top of the marble staircase, a lady 
who is to be spotted by the fact that she will be wearing a hat 
made entirely of feathers, is to feel like Burlington Bertie. If one 
had a cane, one would twirl it. Life is good; one has arrived; 
one is still almost young; one is about to spend the afternoon 
with one’s peers. Those art chaps are entitled to their fling once 
a year, and what could be better than to start the season by a 
parade in a suite of saloons richly tapestried with their efforts ? 

However, as I waited at the top of the stairs for the feather 
hat and the charming person under it, Bertie faded, giving 
place to basic New Statesman-reader. What would the sophisti- 
cated definition of the Royal Academy be? A collection of 
paintings by painters who know nothing of real painting for the 
benefit of people who know nothing about painting at all? A 
sociologist would say that this is a community rite, like Ascot 
and the Eton and Harrow match. The top part of a hierarchy 
has to have portrait painters to commemorate its faces and land- 
scape, and still-life painters to decorate its drawing-rooms, but 
with painting as an art it is not necessarily concerned. And cer- 
tainly, as one looked around, the social aspect was very obvious. 
There were débutantes, in pairs or with their mammas, dressed 
to kill and leaving a wake of expensive perfume in which one’s 
heart bobbed like a cork. There were eligible young men, also 
in pairs and giggling a little, and whose eyes constantly strayed 
away from the pictures. Each young man, in thirty years’ time, 
had a chance to be a florid dignitary looking down from the 
walls; each débutante would eventually be portrayed as a chil- 
ling or soulful lady; but meanwhile, here they were, and in each 
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room the good taste and the flowery bric-a-brac were punctured, 
for their benefit, by some sprawling nude, all buttocks and pubic 
hair, who was saying, in effect: Hell, let’s get on with the next 
generation! 

Perhaps, in years gone by, the nudes were the only touch of 
naked truth in the show. The social parade must once have been 
perfect. This is no longer the case. Last week the hats were 
dotty enough and there was a distinguished clamour of recog- 
nition (‘It’s a whole year and you don’t look a day older!’), but 
the public was far from homogeneous. In spite of the noise, the 
members of this élite did not seem to know each other very well. 
Or, rather, those who did, appeared to be on leave for the day 
from different and remote reserves of Britishness. They were not 
famous actors and politicians; they were not the contemporary 
great; there were surprisingly few faces in the throng that a 
journalist would recognize. The smartest part of the crowd had 
a distinctly rastaquouere look. Then came the genuine upper 
class; then the more shabbily genteel; then the old-fashioned 
arty people, the men handsome and leonine, the women sport- 
ing bangles, beads and capes, not to mention black serge som- 
breros with chin-straps; then the frankly eccentric — a pair of 
elderly identical twins in blue gingham dresses and strawberry 
cardigans, and each with a two-foot spray of garden roses 
pinned across her chest, a small lady in what seemed to be a 
version of Welsh national costume, another lady in an ancient 
toque of red and yellow roses, madly alone and peering at the 
exhibits through a lorgnette; then the young modern artists, 
pullovered, hirsute and sexy, leading their squaws by the hand 
and looking about them rather defiantly as if they might paint 
a nude with five breasts on the spot; and lastly, all the un- 
definables, like New Statesman-Bertie himself, looking partly at 
the pictures and partly at the other people, who were hardly 
looking at the pictures at all. It is safe to say that, in all this, 
very little attention was being paid to art as such. The scene 
called for some observer armed with a camera, a pen or an 
authentic paint-brush. It was itself raw material for art. 

But what of the pictures? Well, there are 1,500 of them by 
some goo artists. England, nowadays, is not so much a nest of 
singing birds as a national park dotted with therapeutic easels. 
I am not complaining about this. It is fine to live in a country 
where so many people are busy covering canvas or growing 
roses or practising string quartets. The Royal Academy may 
once have been a collection of family portraits and bits of in- 
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terior decoration for the upper classes. It is now a sort of jam- 
boree representing all styles and several degrees of quality. 

The basic element is still, no doubt, ‘academic’. The profes- 
sional beauticians are still busy putting a gloss on a face or a 
horse’s rump. The Royal Family has had to pay its usual 
tribute. The Duke of Edinburgh scowls from an ultra-academic 
portrait which is trying hard not to be academic. The Princess 
Royal appears in two different official réles, and in both is the 
embodiment of niceness and conscientiousness. In between are 
various lesser personalities, but strangely enough, dominating 
the whole scene by its sheer size and its bland irony is Henry 
Lamb R.A.’s portrait of Lytton Strachey (dating from 1914), in 
which the eminent iconoclast is shown, immensely long, as in 
the Beerbohm cartoon, draped over an arm-chair, against a 
green and brown background suggesting elderly valetudinari- 
anism, and looking out on to the room with an innocent and 
slightly puzzled stare, of devastating import. One must con- 
clude that there are impish R.A.’s, as there are horsy ones, or 
ones who know the best people. There are even good painters 
among the R.A.’s as well as bad ones. 

The amateurs are no less various and far more numerous. It 
is difficult to say on what principle the Hanging Committee has 
made its selection among their works. Presumably, if an R.A. or 
an A.R.A. or an Honorary R.A. Extraordinary submits his quota 
of pictures, the Hanging Committee accepts them automatically. 
Indeed, the proof of this is placarded on the walls. But outsiders’ 
feelings do not need to be considered. Why, then, are some of 
the pictures obviously bad — containing sentimental echoes of 
Van Gogh, Cézanne, etc., that even the least practised eye can 
see, while others are quite good? Did fatigue break down the 
Committee’s resistance towards the end of each session or was 
sherry served, with fatal results? All Boards of Examiners con- 
tain incompatible temperaments and all examinations have their 
margin of error, but the uncertainty here is quite remarkable. 

A third element consists of those professional painters who 
can be classed as avant-garde. Actually, half the amateurs are on 
their side, so that they can no longer be considered as a heroic 
minority who have forced their way into the fortress of plati- 
tude. Crude nudes, exploded forms, twisted perspective are just 
as ordinary now as well-fed jowls and bowls of roses. Shocking- 
ness has, in fact, developed its own rhetoric; the polo jersey and 
the tight jeans can be just as meaningless as the flowing black 
cape. If a nude with a pendulous and spotty bosom appears, 
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within the context of the Exhibition, to be simply a cry of pro- 
test against a saccharine portrait of an ex-Lady Mayoress, no 
great purpose has been served; the spotty bosom should be a 
thing of beauty in itself. No doubt, as so many critics have said, 
the number of inherently interesting works in this exhibition is 
very small. Having kept only one eye on the 1,500 pictures and 
being in any case no real judge, I cannot say. But I am sure that 
the Academy, far from expressing serene conservatism and so- 
cial certainty, is as full of contradictory and partly wasted 
energy as the world outside. 
J. G. w. 


Future in the Past 


ODERN music has an evil reputation for its fatal effect 
Me the delicately-balanced finances of concert promo- 

tion. The inclusion of one contemporary work in an 
otherwise ‘safe’ programme is enough to turn the crowds away 
and for financial disaster to ensue. The activities of the B.B.C., 
the Society for the Promotion of New Music, the International 
Society for Contemporary Music and other bodies reach mainly 
rather specialist audiences who are already predisposed to- 
wards contemporary works. The younger composer has com- 
paratively few chances of speaking often to the ordinary concert- 
going public of his own time. Yet a simple lack of boldness on 
the part of concert promoters is probably the trouble. The usual 
mixture of one modern composition served with a sugar-coating 
of two or three easily-acceptable pieces is the worst of both 
worlds. A lone contemporary work will scare away conventional 
music lovers, but may be insufficient to attract those who, 
although interested, are unwilling to sit through a concert 
otherwise consisting of too-familiar items. Perhaps contem- 
porary pieces should stick together, although this might lead to 
the growth of an unfortunate attitude that regarded modern 
work as a thing apart, unconnected with the stream of earlier 
music. 

These thoughts were stimulated by a concert I attended re- 
cently, the character of which can be quickly defined by saying 
that the Stravinsky work included sounded tame and conven- 
tional in comparison with the rest. The other works were highly 
— some wildly — experimental, a kind of concert promoter’s 
nightmare, and I had imagined the Festival Hall would be at 
least half empty. It was packed nearly full, and I had to pay 
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twice as much as I’d anticipated to get in. It was the third in a 
series of nine concerts given by the London Philharmonic Or- 
chestra under the heading ‘Music of a Century (1857-1957)’. 
This particular concert was called, with understatement, 
‘Strange Orchestras’. The one conventional piece, Stravinsky’s 
Firebird suite, was given a competent routine performance by 
the orchestra under Hermann Scherchen. The only other work 
of musical, as distinct from experimental value was The Rio 
Grande, by Constant Lambert. It is a setting of the poem by 
Sacheverell Sitwell for chorus, piano and an orchestra consist- 
ing of strings, brass and varied percussion. With its many 
pseudo-jazz effects it is very much the sort of work one would 
expect to date quickly, yet it has achieved a degree of popular 
success, being given at the Proms every year. I feel that this 
success is due less to the piquancy of its ersatz jazz idioms than 
to the skill with which the mood and atmosphere of the poem 
are caught. Lambert once said The Rio Grande was Hollywood 
to his other works, which were the equivalent of serious Conti- 
nental films, yet the words are set with intensity of feeling and it 
is a haunting piece. This, too, was given a somewhat routine 
performance with Philippe Entremont at the piano and the 
London Philharmonic Choir, but by the time this item was 
reached the performers had exhausted themselves on the exact- 
ing and curious requirements of the other pieces. 

These were three in number: Jonisation by Edgar Varése, the 
Piano Concerto of André Jolivet, and Ballet Mécanique by George 
Antheil. Varése is a Parisian who, after pursuing the usual 
routine of study in composition, went to America in 1915 at the 
age of thirty and quickly became identified with the most icono- 
clastic forms of modernism. Texture appears to be his main 
interest and his works often feature very large bodies of percus- 
sion instruments which he handles with unique resourcefulness. 
Tonisation, which appeared in 1924, has no melody or harmony, 
being written for percussion alone. Thirteen players havc 
charge of about forty instruments a full list of which would be 
tedious, but included, besides a wide variety of drums and 
cymbals, are sleigh bells, Korean temple blocks and an instru- 
ment described as ‘String drum (“‘Lion’s roar ”)’, which sounds 
like a rather asthmatic siren. The work is a study of rhythms and 
the textures produced by combining them. Each rhythmic pat- 
tern is varied by the changing instruments used and, in spite of 
the fundamental remoteness of the work, the strange media are 
handled with sensitivity and there are some moments of un- 
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expected gentleness. Visually some aspects of the performance 
were hard to take seriously. The players were at the very back 
of the platform and separated by many yards from the con- 
ductor on the rostrum, the intervening space being filled with a 
mass of lost-looking music stands. Jonisation is an intensely diffi- 
cult work to perform and the other players must have envied 
the pianist his simple task of leaning on the whole lower half of 
the keyboard several times with his forearms. 

André Jolivet was a pupil of Varése, and his teacher’s influ- 
ence is shown, if in nothing else, in his instrumental textures. 
His Piano Concerto is laid out for the normal large symphony 
orchestra with the addition of about two dozen more or less 
exotic percussion instruments. Although it is very energetic and 
has a degree of facile rhythmic vitality, the work shows no sense 
of form and wanders rather aimlessly from one idea to another. 
I suspect that the composer, obsessed with textural experi- 
ments, let other aspects get out of control. 

The piéce de résistance was Antheil’s Ballet Mécanique. Written in 
1924, it was called Message to Mars and later retitled. The 
original version was scored for a large body of percussion plus 
electric bells, the recorded sounds of large and small aeroplane 
propellers and eight pianos, although these were reduced to 
four in the revised 1953 version heard on the evening in ques- 
tion. Ballet Mécanique was written as accompaniment to an ab- 
stract film by Fernand Leger and Dudley Murphy, and in this 
form had several semi-private performances in Paris in the 
*twenties, although the composer said that satisfactory syn- 
chronization was never achieved. Writing of it years later, 
Antheil described Ballet as ‘brutal, hard-boiled, streamlined and 
cold’. At that time he felt machines to have a beauty of their 
own and had the extraordinary notion of warning his contem- 
poraries through this piece of the simultaneous beauty and 
danger of the machines on which they were becoming in- 
creasingly dependent. At this distance of time it merely sounds 
in parts dreary and monotonous, at other times ludicrous and 
all the way through vulgar. It is very hard to describe sounds 
with words, but the effect can perhaps be imagined of the noise 
of aeroplane propellers, elaborate percussion scoring and bells 
accompanied by four pianos playing broken and arbitrary 
rhythmic patterns. For me climaxes of absurdity were reached 
whenever the smaller electric bell was sounded, for it had ex- 
actly the pitch of a telephone and gave the impression that an 
indignant person was ringing up to tell the players to stop! All 
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that was missing was a real aeroplane propeller, for one was 
actually used at the 1927 Carnegie Hall performance, but as 
soon as it was started it blew the music off all the stands, the 
performance ending presumably in suitable chaos. (On this 
occasion, too, a gentleman in one of the front rows waved aloft 
a white handkerchief attached to an umbrella as token of the 
audience’s surrender.) 

A fantastic concert, quite unlike any other I’ve attended, and 
reminiscent in its musical atmosphere of some of the stormy 
early meetings of the International Society for Contemporary 
Music. Yet audience reaction was disappointing. Laughter 
seemed to me the only possible reaction to much of Ballet 
Mécanique, but, apart from an occasional titter at the electric 
bells and the gentleman leaning on the piano in Jonisation, faces 
remained mostly straight. How different from the brave days of 
old, from, for example, Marinetti standing and abusing a Rome 
audience at a Futurist entertainment in 1922 with his dress- 
shirt stained with tomato juice, rotting cabbages tossed at his 
head, and his assistants throwing the fruit and vegetables back 
at the audience as they landed on the stage! 

Still, I’m glad I went. 

PETER HARRISON. 


Looking Back at ‘The Entertainer’ 


R OSBORNE’S The Entertainer has been reviewed in 
all the papers, so everyone knows that it deals with 
three generations of Rices — grandfather, with a nos- 
talgia for his Edwardian heyday (very much a flat, ‘character’ 
part); his son Archie — the entertainer — socially a come-down 
from his father, on the stage as song-and-patter man in a twice- 
nightly nude show (very much Laurence Olivier); and his 
grandchildren, nebulous and political and depicted with little 
subtlety or insight. The ‘action’ of the play is mostly confined to 
one weekend in which the Rice family consumes quantities of 
gin and becomes progressively drunker (which is a good idea). 
In a way, The Entertainer is a variation on the well-known theme 
that a clown is an unhappy man at home (just as Look Back in 
Anger was, in a way, a variation on the theme that an egoist is a 
nasty man at home). 
My remarks, then, are something of a postscript to the reviews 
which, on the whole, took the new play too seriously and praised 
it too highly. 
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In his Reflections on the Theatre, Jean-Louis Barrault has a pas- 
sage about ‘topicality’ on the stage. He points out that when 
listening to the description of Caesar and Antony in Antony and 
Cleopatra: 

Then, world, thou hast a pair of chaps, no more; 
And throw between them all the food thou hast, 
They'll grind the one the other . . . 


he is at liberty to apply the description mentally to the Russians 
and the Americans if he wants to; but that if Eisenhower and 
Khruschev were to be specifically mentioned the result would 
cease to be good theatre. And he quotes Racine in support of his 
view: ‘A subject chosen from an epoch too near our own, 
whether in time or place, cannot inspire our respect’, and ‘Our 
respect for heroes increases in proportion as they are removed 
from us’. A serious play, he sums up, if it wishes to deal with a 
topical idea and at the same time command respect, should 
create distance by means of time, place or technique. (Cinema 
does not abhor the ‘topical’ because distance already exists in 
that we are watching shadows, not substantial men; and of 
course, he appends, topicality can flourish in satire.) 

When the Observer insisted that the plays for its play compe- 
tition should be placed in a post-war setting, there was criticism 
from some quarters on the grounds that a serious play about 
public or ‘topical’ aspects of the post-war world would thereby 
precisely be debarred; for our tradition is to thrash out, or 
throw light on, contemporary problems in terms of, say, Mac- 
beth or Saint Foan, Les Mouches or La Guerre de Troie n’aura pas 
Lieu. Red-hot topical dialogue tends to be a prolongation of the 
conversations in our own kitchens, and not really what we go to 
the theatre for. Hence the ‘topicality’ of The Entertainer — in 
which the Suez crisis, the Trafalgar Square meeting, the Prime 
Minister off to Bermuda, are crucial to the dialogue and the 
small amount of action — is alone enough to deliver as mortal a 
blow to the play as the shade of Ramsay MacDonald to Shaw’s 
On the Rocks. 

My next comment concerns what the reviewers have called 
the big moment of the play. This is when the news comes that 
Micky — Archie’s son — has been killed in Egypt, news that 
brings the Rice family back to reality after the disquisitions on 
how boring and pointless life is, one might as well be dead, in 
fact is dead, and the petty drunken squabbling about who ate 
the cake in the larder. But I confess I found this scene of grief 
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embarrassing and unconvincing, and I have been asking myself 
why. Perhaps because strong reactions to death only make con- 
vincing theatre when the audience is acquainted with the per- 
son who has died. Examples of off-stage deaths come at random 
to the mind — in Phédre, in The Wild Duck — and by comparison 
Micky’s death is mere pantomime; yet Sir Laurence receives the 
news as if it were Lady Macbeth who had died. A molehill really 
mustn’t try to be a mountain. 

Mr Osborne is preoccupied by individual death, too, in Look 
Back in Anger, where we discover that the real cause of Jimmy 
Porter’s over-all grudge is that his father died horribly and 
abandoned, with only young Jimmy at his bedside. I find this 
preoccupation bizarre and illogical when accompanied by a 
loathing not only of Christianity but also of Christ (as coupling 
Christ with the queen in a recent interview makes manifest). It 
is an example of the way in which Mr Osborne never carries 
his thought beyond his prejudices. The post-Christian should 
accept the fact that it is his Christian heritage that makes him 
value individual life, hate hypocrisy, love justice and so on, just 
as the Christian has to acknowledge his many debts to pre- 
Christian thought. 

‘Brilliant’ dialogue? I was more struck by the arbitrariness of 
what was said by whom, as if the bon mots had been picked from 
a lucky dip and distributed more or less haphazard among the 
characters, some, I must say, with a lot of sawdust still clinging. 
There should not have been pause for laughter (which, admit- 
tedly, the audience docilely produced) after such chestnuts 
as that you-can’t-tell-the-difference-between-boys-and-girls- 
nowadays (which took me straight back to Eton crop cracks), 
and I-shan’t-mind-going-to-prison-I’ll-meet-all-my-friends- 
there. Grandfather Rice would not have given voice to his 
bawdy metaphor téte-a-téte with his granddaughter, to whom 
his general attitude was one of protectiveness from ‘the world’, 
nor would Archie (but this has been already pointed out) have 
made a definition about art in its broad sense. 

However I, too, am now taking the play too seriously. It was 
written quickly — presumably — and to give Laurence Olivier a 
new kind of part. On that ‘stunt’ level it provided an evening’s 
entertainment, mainly because it enabled us to see one of our 
great actors crooning and tap-dancing; after all, the novelty of 
seeing another of our great actors valeting has passed, and we 
have to be entertained. 

BARBARA LUCAS. 
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Cross Country 
TANDING by the Timber Wagon, between the Treble 
and the Bath Verge, we waited for the good-looking 
chestnut to come cantering into sight. 

Two children, on holiday from school, were saying that the 
Badminton Horse Trials had ‘got everything’. The girl — 
jodphurs, red jersey and black velvet jockey cap, agreed with 
the boy — tweed jacket, corduroy trousers and Tyrolean hat 
with a twisted cord round the crown — that the Cross Country 
Event was ‘absolutely super’. 

A spectator, from Carmarthen that morning by special 
excursion train, said this was the best day’s outing of the year 
and he ‘wouldn’t miss it for worlds’. 

At this moment a horseman in hunting pink was clearing the 
course for Master Dene — Sire Jesmond Dene, Dam Miss Tip- 
toe — ridden by the girl from Essex who owns him. They were 
already safely over the Firewood Logs, we watched them take 
the Timber Wagon on their way to the Snake Fence. Then we 
were informed, through the public address system, that 
Scamperdale, a bay charger from St John’s Wood Barracks, 
ridden by an artillery captain in uniform, had just jumped in 
and out of Luckington Road and was now making for the Park 
Rails. 

The two schoolchildren and the man from Carmarthen went 
on to the quarry. As we walked towards the wood I was 
considering the components that went towards making this 
event so popular. 

There seemed to be a sort of ordered anarchy about the 
whole thing which might well please a great many people. 
They arrived when it suited them and left when they liked; 
there were three car parks but no delays or bottle-necks. 
Spectators could go down to any one of the thirty-four fences 
or stay where they were eating food of their own choice, since 
they brought it with them in picnic baskets. But no one left any 
litter and the great grasslands remained smooth and green. 
This might be partly because the Duke of Beaufort, writing in 
the local paper to welcome everyone who could come to 
Badminton for the Three Day Event, produced something of 
the atmosphere of the private party. But there was also the 
sense of freedom which comes from paying the admission fee 
and buying the half-crown programme which, I noticed, 
carried a colossal amount of advertising. 

There was freedom from formality in dress, too, although 
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most people had chosen typical ‘sporting’ clothes. A negro 
standing near me by the Irish Bank fence carried a shooting- 
stick and wore one of those short sheepskin coats seen so often 
at point to points. A national newspaper, however, pointed out 
that ‘The Queen and Princess Margaret consistently appeared 
as fashion “‘Dont’s” — bulky clothes, flat heels, thick stockings 
and a head-scarf — all the bad points the glossy magazines list.’ 

Something between 30,000 and 60,000 people turn up each 
day from far and near, in special trains, buses and charabancs, 
they book themselves in at the hotels and pubs and also, with 
their children and horses, on the large caravan site. 

Loud-speakers are arranged on hedges and in trees all over 
the sixteen-mile course, but the trumpets, themselves, do not 
clash with the landscape and the voices that come out of them, 
neither Oxford, Red Brick University, BBC, Haw-Haw, 
What-Ho nor Train Announcer’s Drawl, do not grate on the 
ears of the listeners. It will be seen, therefore, that this well-run 
streamlined affair of superb showmanship pays its way. Bad- 
minton, in fact, is box office. 

We came over, ourselves, from a country house about a dozen 
miles away. A. P., one of my fellow-guests, although of British 
nationality, had a foreign mother and a Russian wife which, 
he thought, enabled him to look at the Horse Trials with a 
cosmopolitan outsider’s eye. 

I had spent most of my early childhood with ‘Huntin’, 
Shootin’, Fishin’’ folk, but had seen little of them since. At 
Badminton they turned up in bulk. Far from being changed, 
they appeared, as it were, more than ever the same. These 
tweedy men and women wore their good looks and their 
county-country uniform, chiefly caps, head-scarves, jodphurs, 
rat-catcher jackets, and those curious short buff-coloured coats, 
with that completely unselfconscious air of comfort and ease 
which, I thought, made them seem just a little more contentedly 
confident than anyone ought to be in this day and age. 

My cosmopolitan companion, A. P., disagreed with me, 
saying that it was simply because these people only felt really 
at home here amongst sweating horses in this landscape of 
rolling fields and high hedgerows. 


It shows [he said] that most of those brought up in the 
country tend to remain in it, or, at least, to return to it as 
soon as they can, in spite of wars, explosions, revolutions and 
high taxation. As you see, although dogs are not allowed 
here, they have all brought them, because they have no one 
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at home now to look after their animals, any more than they 

can afford governesses to control their children. However, the 

children, schooled in the pony clubs, are delighted to be here, 
and the parents still more pleased at finding a three-day event 

to occupy their offspring during the Easter holidays. 

By this time we had noticed that the greater number of 
competitors were girls. We talked about this social phenomenon 
and one of the other guests who had come over with us pointed 
out that it had always caused a scandal in the Shires when some 
rich landowner’s beautiful wife or heiress daughter had ‘gone 
off with a groom’ — not an everyday occurrence, of course, but 
it had happened often enough in the past. Now all these girls 
had become grooms themselves, and so it must be feared that 
they might ‘go off with the squire’s son’ — a man of straw, with 
almost no earning capacity. 

This woman-dominated sport was gaining such a hold on 
the girls that even at boarding-school they could not forget 
their horses; their holidays were given over to competing in 
gymkhanas, at which they arrived with their horse-boxes 
trailing behind them. On leaving school they did not want to 
go up to the university, but down to a horse school, from which 
they graduated as girl-grooms of good family. 

A. P. said that all this was because most young men nowadays 
got interested in machinery, but as women ‘did not care for that 
sort of thing’ they were left at home with the horses. 

A. P.’s Russian wife pointed out that, on the contrary, we 
had already had ‘the motor-racing woman’ followed by ‘the 
flying woman’ and now here we were with ‘the girl-groom’. 
It must be simply because women, more reasonable than men, 
she thought, ‘had got sick of machinery, and quite right too.’ 

Sitting by the car having a last drink before our departure, 
we saw a helicopter circling like a great beetle. Then it landed 
in front of Badminton House. The people in the next car 
said it had come to take the Duke of Edinburgh to Cardiff for 
dinner. 

Through my race-glasses I could see a small group of officials 
in uniform standing by the monster machine. Over by the tents 
a white horse was being cantered slowly round and round to 
calm his nerves before his appearance in the last item of the 
day — the show-jumping. The spectators were already in their 
places, and no one showed the slightest interest in the helicopter. 
INEZ HOLDEN. 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Dear Sir, — I would like to refer to the article that appeared in the 
May number of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY entitled “The Inde- 
pendent Arab’, and written by Peter Partner. 

It is stated in this article that ‘oil is found in immense quantities 
. . . in the primitive sheikhdoms of Bahrain, Kuwait and Qatar’. I 
would like to take exception to this statement, as far as it relates to 
Bahrain, on two counts. Oil is not found in immense quantities in 
Bahrain, whose annual production is only 1} million tons a year, and 
to describe Bahrain as ‘primitive’ shows only a lack of knowledge on 
the part of the writer. A state with a population of 125,000, with 
12,500 students at state schools, with a free and thorough medical 
service, with elected municipalities, etc., is by no means deserving of 
the adjective ‘primitive’, particularly when one takes into considera- 
tion the fact that Bahrain, since oil was discovered, has received in 
oil royalties about the equivalent of four months’ oil royalties in 
Kuwait! It is therefore inaccurate to lump together all the Gulf 
States as receiving equally large oil royalties, just as it is to use the 
adjective ‘primitive’ about all of them. 

Yours sincerely, 
JAMES H. D. BELGRAVE, 
Public Relations Officer, 
MAY 7TH, 1957. Government of Bahrain. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Sr- 


I was interested to discover in two articles printed cheek by jowl 
in your May number, Choklit Cream by Kiril Gray and Les Coupables 
by Cecily Mackworth, a wholly unexpected affinity. Each presents, 
if at two very different levels of experience, a variation on the 
theme of destitution; and what most forcibly, perhaps, strikes the 
reader is the fact that the Emergency Hostel of Mr Gray, grim 
though it may be, is infinitely livelier than the ‘grey sub-world’ 
of Anti-literature in which French intellectuals, as it would seem, 
are now so resolutely dossing down. 

I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
BETTY MILLER. 


77 HARLEY HOUSE, 
LONDON, N.W.I. 
MAY I5TH, 1957. 











Book Reviews 


SHAKESPEARE’S SOURCES. Vol. I: COMEDIES AND TRAGEDIES. 
(Methuen. 255.) 

Shakespeare’s artistry has always been baffling. What makes a work 
a work of genius cannot be stated; but every attempt to watch the 
process of creation has its interest, and sometimes the results are im- 
portant. Professor Kenneth Muir’s volume is of considerable im- 
portance. 

The sources of Shakespearian drama have been studied by many 
generations of scholars, and yet this is the first comprehensive account 
to be published. The reason is, perhaps, that formerly the matter was 
not regarded as so very complex. It was natural to regard the poet- 
dramatist as a simple soul ‘warbling his native wood-notes wild’, 
with for subject-matter — since it was necessary to have something to 
warble about — some readily accessible story, or old play, to compen- 
sate for his lack of inventive ability. All this was not so very satisfying, 
and recent investigations, concentrating on the close texture and 
symbolic profundities of the philosophic poetry, have tended to rule 
out ‘sources’ altogether as irrelevant. 

& But now we have a new advance. The sources indeed exist; but 
they are far more complex than one had supposed. For the Pyramus 
and Thisbe interlude in A Midsummer Night’s Dream we are driven to 
the conclusion that Shakespeare consulted no less than six or seven 
versions of the story; and we find that Chaucer, Henryson, Homer, 
Lydgate and Caxton all contributed to the making of Troilus and 
Cressida. We begin to realize that the great poet may be characterized 
less by his independence of source-material than by the amount of it; 
by the reading and the memory, the selection, modification and 
shaping. 

& We can all be happy at this result. The scholar can enjoy the range 
and exactitude of Professor Muir’s learning, and remain flattered by 
the knowledge that Shakespeare was a man of books as well as of the 
stage; and the more imaginative student can argue that the dis- 
covery of so many complexities serves, once and for all, to invalidate 
the negative use of ‘sources’, since we can never again regard Shake- 
speare as slavishly dominated by any one source at all, the final re- 
sponsibility being thrown back on the poet’s own, ever-active, judge- 
ment. So Professor Muir’s work does nothing to clog Shakespearian 
studies with the ‘learned lumber’ which Pope so deplored as the 
temptation of scholarship; rather it serves to let in fresh air —- which 
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is exactly the result Professor Muir himself would welcome, for this 
is the work of a rarely gifted scholar who knows, and even insists on, 
the limitations of scholarship. 

G. WILSON KNIGHT. 


LIFE OF ROSSINI. By Stendhal. Translated by Richard N. Coe. 
(Calder. gos.) 


‘Great music is nothing but our emotion.’ How like Stendhal to repeat 
this theme up and down 450 pages of buttonholing conversation in 
print, and yet at the same time to look for a scientific system that 
might explain, even manipulate, the ‘physics’ and ‘physiology’ of 
music. “The only reality in music is the state of mind which it induces 
in the listener’ — but could one not (Helvetius aiding) work out just 
why a change of key in Rossini’s Moses had caused ‘more than forty 
cases of brain-fever or of violent nervous convulsions among young 
ladies with an over-ardent passion for music’? At once the ley- 
meadow that invites flood waters and the engineer that marks out 
irrigation channels for them, Stendhal, here and everywhere, has as 
his best subject himself. Only incidentally is this book a life of 
Rossini - who, when it was written, was thirty-two. True, he had 
only two more major operas to write before he took to eating; for 
many years Stendhal’s was the best account of Rossini’s works, and 
of such pleasantries as his leaping out of bed naked to prove to an 
officious monsignore that his leg, not his art, was his true claim to fame. 
Now the book is valuable for the happy sprawl of the author’s mind, 
which ranges from the observation that ‘Signora Balzamini owed her 
talent to her ugliness’ to the reasons why in the South — but only in 
the South — parting lovers should fittingly say ‘mi rivedrai’ before they 
add ‘ti rivedrd’. 

‘Every reader of this book, I fancy, is, and has long been, perfectly 
well acquainted with everything that he is supposed to think about 
Tancredi .. .? Alas! Who now has heard Tancredi, or La Gazza Ladra, 
or indeed anything but the Barber and the occasional Glyndebourne 
Cenerentola or Italiana in Algeri? Stendhal’s aria-by-aria analyses too 
often pass us by; not so his critical comments, which are at once 
maddening and acute. On broad musical history Stendhal is most 
liable to go astray; on the details of Rossini’s methods he speaks from 
the knowledge of a hundred conversations in the intervals at La 
Scala; on his own experience he is sharper still. When he contrasts 
Italian ‘melody’ with noisy German ‘harmony’ he begs a dozen 
questions; when he explains that the failings of particular singers led 
Rossini to turn away from cantabile spianato, the long free-flowing 
line of song, he talks sense; when he says that Rossini falls below 
Mozart because in all probability he never loved ‘to the pitch of ab- 
surdity’ he puts his finger on the something that seemed, in the 
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recent revival of La Cenerentola, finally unsatisfying. Mr Coe’s transla- 
tion reads extremely well; he has put a great deal of work into his 
index and notes. But need he have bothered with so many cross- 
references? ‘Cf. Stendhal, W.D., passim’ is not really very helpful, 
especially when the author’s whole work is a net of cross-references 
to the mind of that extraordinary man, Henri Beyle. 

JOHN ROSSELLI. 


JOHN STUART MILL, THE MAN. By Ruth Borchard. (Watts. 18s.) 


VOTES FOR WOMEN. THE STORY OF A STRUGGLE. By Roger 
Fulford. (Faber. 255.) 

TENNYSON. By F. L. Lucas. (Published for the British Council and 
National Book League by Longmans. 2s.) 

Following upon the pioneer work of Mr Packe comes this new, 
manifestly less weighty, albeit sympathetic and useful biography by 
Dr Borchard. At the very outset, however, the author does herself a 
singular disservice; gratuitously arousing the distrust of her readers 
by a paragraph which diverges sharply from the canons of objective 
biography. 

As John made ready to leave his father’s room with a sheaf of his 
new work in his hand, we can well imagine James with his customary 
sarcasm pulling him up over his gloomy face. ‘I expect you think all 
this much beneath you? . . . John, do you believe me when I say I 
have good reasons for making India House your career ?’ 

*You always have, my father.’ He waited with head bowed. Etc., etc. 
Fortunately, this method is quickly abandoned, and the reader’s 
confidence proportionately restored. 

At the core of Dr Borchard’s book is a systematic attempt to assess 
the nature of the relationship between Harriet Taylor and this 
‘reasoning machine set in motion’ by James Mill and Jeremy Ben- 
tham. John Mill was one of the most austerely reserved, as well as 
one of the most dependent of men; there can be no doubt that the 
source of Harriet’s power over him was the fact that she was ready to 
assume the dominant réle; to supply the authority lacking in his life 
since the death of his father. Dr Borchard touches lightly on the 
psychological reasons for Harriet’s frigidity, as well as on a curious 
dream of Mill’s, turning on the desire to find, in the same woman, 
both ‘a sincere friend and a sincere Magdalen’; a revelation which 
suggests that sexual abstemiousness was to him more of a tax than he 
allowed Harriet to suspect. More important, the author con- 
vincingly proves to us that Mill’s estimate of his wife’s ability was no 
hallucination; and that the Political Economy no less than the Liberty 
was in every sense the joint production of these two closely allied 
minds and temperaments. 

That rigid opponent of votes for women, James Mill, had a son 
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who was to be largely instrumental in procuring for the second sex 
so elementary a right. To some extent Mill had been anticipated 
therein by William Thompson — that ‘very amiable man’, as Mill 
called him — who in 1825 published a work to which the movement 
for women’s suffrage owes an incalculable debt. Oddly, moreover, 
the relationship of Mill and Mrs Taylor had also been anticipated by 
that of Thompson with Mrs Wheeler; a lady to whom Thompson 
publicly and effusively attributed all that was valuable in his book. 

Mill died in 1873. Over half a century was to elapse before 
English men and women voted in absolute equality. In order to 
bring this about, something like a major insurrection was required. 
In January 1867 the first Women’s Suffrage Committee was formed 
in Manchester by Lydia Becker; by 1903 Mrs Pankhurst had created 
the Women’s Social and Political Union. So much established, there 
broke out in England a war between men and women, some of 
whose salient features anticipate faithfully the more inspired pencil- 
lings of Thurber. Highly trained in the tactics of domestic warfare, 
the suffragettes, as the Daily Mail christened them, bought the vote 
as much by their nuisance value as by the manifest justice of their 
cause. Mr Fulford has described the incident at Buckingham 
Palace, when, ‘at the moment of prostration in an exquisite curtsy 
before the King’ one of the debutantes called out, ‘Your Majesty, 
stop forcible feeding’. What, however, Mr Fulford omits to add is 
that the young lady immediately behind the suffragette was a Miss 
Elsie Kipling, daughter of the poet responsible for the re-iterated 
assertion that 


The female of the species is more deadly than the male. 


Faced with ridicule, with abuse, with imprisonment, with forcible 
feeding, the female of the species, alias, Keats’s ‘milk-white lamb 
that bleats for man’s protection’ , Showed herself alarmingly cap- 
able of resorting to force in her turn: systematically, the milk- 
white lamb planted bombs in houses, wrecked the orchid-house at 
Kew, attacked opponents with dog-whips, and tossed hatchets into 
the open carriages of visiting politicians. That intelligent and 
sensitive women were reduced to behaving like delinquent children 
in order to draw attention to their wrongs is a sorry reflection on 
the statesmen of the time. Mr Fulford’s ‘bitter-sweetling of a book’, 
at once so saddening and so entertaining, may cause the emancipated 
young woman of to-day to look with a renewed respect at her 
mother and her grandmother. 

With the publication of The Princess in 1847, Tennyson may be 
said to have set the theme of women’s rights to music; and the fact 
that, as Mr F. L. Lucas tells us, by 1866 it had run into nine editions 
may be some indication of the strength of the ground-swell that was 
gathering in certain feminine bosoms. Into the briefest of essays Mr 
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Lucas has packed as much wit, erudition and insight as would serve 
to fecundate a score of heavy tomes. Infallibly, throughout, he has 
found the key quotation; and, no less surely in each case, the key 
comment. Divested of a great load of critical and biographical lum- 
ber, Tennyson emerges from these pages with an unwonted vivid- 
ness: brooding, melancholy and slothful, over family injustice, or 
primed, in company, with a raw and gusty humour. We are grateful 
to Mr Lucas, whose critical shot-in-the-arm must effectively gal- 
vanize what is often an all too sluggish interest in this extraordinary 
poet and no less extraordinary man. 
BETTY MILLER. 


LETTERS OF JAMES JOYCE. Edited by Stuart Gilbert. (Faber and 
Faber. 42s.) 

This is one of the best collections of letters we have had in recent 
years. They cover the whole of Joyce’s grown-up life. The first was 
written in 1901 when Joyce was nineteen and an unknown student 
in Dublin, to Ibsen. The last was in December 1940 and addressed 
to the Burgomaster of Ziirich, where the Joyces had just arrived 
from Vichy France. Joyce was dead and buried less than a month 
afterwards. From 1904, when he left Ireland, Joyce lived first in 
Trieste — this was until 1915, when he moved to Zirich. In 1920, 
persuaded by Ezra Pound, he moved to Paris, where, save for occa- 
sional trips abroad, he spent the next twenty years. 

But he rarely had comfort, for most of his life was spent living in 
suit-cases in temporary apartments or hotel bedrooms. He had 
hardly any money until the very last period of his life, when the 
pleasure of it was spoilt by his daughter’s mental illness, his own 
blindness and then the war. His correspondence was nevertheless 
enormous, and Mr Stuart Gilbert has only given us a small propor- 
tion of it. And it was anything but self-pitying. The longest letters are 
to Harriet Shaw Weaver, who helped him, and these provide a run- 
ning commentary on his work and struggles. Other outstanding re- 
cipients of his letters were Ezra Pound, Valéry Larbaud, Louis 
Gillet. This not to mention publishers and agents. Finally come his 
son and daughter (letters to them have been translated from Italian, 
the Joyce family language). 

More than half the letters are about the business of publishing 
Joyce’s own books, and this may put readers off. Admittedly he had 
an appalling struggle against the censorship in the English-speaking 
countries which, incredible though it may seem now, began with 
Dubliners, which no printer would agree to print. The same difficulty 
occurred with Portrait of the Artist and, notoriously, with Ulysses, 
which was confiscated by the Puritans at Folkestone. Only Finnegan’s 
Wake escapes trouble because even the smut-hounds could not read 
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through so much difficult text with the hope of finding a few 
tumescent words. But that was the year before Joyce died. His 
organizing power for publicizing his own work not only in England 
and America, but also in France, Italy and Germany, makes one 
gasp. He seems a ruthless user of other people. 

Yet this, as we read on, we see as merely a part of the ruthless dedi- 
cation with which he pushed himself onwards to his ultimate aim 
with ‘exile silence and cunning’. There was something withdrawn 
and priestlike about him that dated from his crucial years at his Irish 
Jesuit schools. He was never ‘in the swim’. Nobody whatever called 
him by his Christian name except his wife. His wife and children 
adored him, and he was more in their company than anyone else’s. 
A music-hall with his son Giorgio appealed to him. He had little 
interest in contemporary writers or literary movements: he was the 
very opposite of art-kenners like Gertrude Stein (whom he seems to 
have pointedly avoided in Paris) and wrote: ‘I have always insisted 
that I know little about literature, less about music, nothing about 
painting and less than nothing about sculpture: but I do know some- 
thing about singing I think.’ (His interest in music was confined to 
opera and singing — especially tenor singing, for he inherited a good 
tenor voice.) Of Proust he wrote in 1920: ‘I observe a furtive attempt 
to run a certain Mr Marcel Proust of here against the signatory of 
this letter. I have read some pages of his. I cannot see any special 
talent, but I am a bad critic.” Of D. H. Lawrence and Lady Chat- 
terli’s [sic,] Lover he wrote in 1931: ‘I read the first two pages in the 
usual sloppy English which is a piece of propaganda in favour of 
something which, outside D. H. L.’s country at any rate makes all 
the propaganda for itself.’ When he mentions Picasso (in 1927) it is 
to say: ‘My position is a farce. Picasso has not a higher name than I 
have, I suppose, and he can get 20,000 or 30,000 francs for a few 
hours’ work. I am not worth a penny a line.’ There are only two or 
three references to politics in the book. One, written during a rare 
visit to England, where he and his wife usually stayed in middle-class 
unliterary boarding-houses: ‘It is thought that if the half-witted 
MacDonald goes to the country the £ will come down to 60.’ In- 
stead he wrote interminable letters trying to collect old Dublin songs 
or asking for further details about dead family connections. He car- 
ried Dublin around with him in his head wherever he went; he lived 
there by a feat of dedicated detachment which seems more remark- 
able than those of Flaubert or Proust. He was so normal, so ordinary, 
with it all. And yet this is absurd. He seems thin-lipped, generous, 
agnostic, religious, olympian, a devoted son and father, uninfluenced 
by opinion, canvassing it: like the evancescent ever-changing crea- 
tures in Finnegan. A personality of giant stature emerges, but un- 
clearly. (I am writing from a point of view in which Joyce appears in 
the company of the Dantes and Shakespeares by his manifoldness: 
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whether he succeeded in communication is another matter and 
something to do with these times of break-up — only he could not 
have worked otherwise than he did.) 

The priestlike withdrawnness was temperamental, but also had to 
be for the accumulation of knowledge of every kind which, stored in 
a prodigious memory, makes Joyce a sort of stupor mundi. The back- 
ground of a few words of conversation was a world encyclopaedia. 
His linguistic ability was a minor feature of this. The comparison 
with Picasso (to a non-art critic) occurs not only in the command of 
all modern media but also in the feeling from the correspondence 
that Joyce was at some point playing with everyone he wrote to, as 
part of his combination of deadly seriousness and mockery about the 
whole cosmos. The leg-pull being one of the most serious things of all 


in the Weltall. 
B. W. 


ROOM AT THE TOP. By John Braine. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
155.) 

HEAVEN KNOW WHERE. By D. J. Enright. (Secker and Warburg. 
125. 6d.) 

Mr Braine’s novel has one of the most dislikeable heroes in recent 
fiction. Joe Lampton is working class. He has patiently worked him- 
self up into what he calls Grade Seven — a municipal accountant in 
the £600 a year class. He is pathologically class-conscious, bitterly 
resentful of the Upper Grades, and has eyes and a nose with the 
sensitivity of Radar for detecting and measuring social status. He 
notices everything: the smells of cologne and beeswax in an upper- 
middle-class house, wallpaper, hearthrugs, kinds of cheese, cars, the 
price of shirts, cuff-links, accents. He has left his home town, Dufton, 
‘dead Dufton’, a squalid Yorkshire manufacturing city, for Warley, 
a clean, pleasant prosperous town (which incidentally he hopelessly 
romanticizes). His shoulder bristling with chips, he nevertheless 
makes headway, joins the local, rather upper-class amateur dra- 
matic society and for a time successfully conducts two love affairs at 
the same time. One is with Susan, ‘a Grade A lovely’, daughter of 
the town’s richest factory owner, conventionally pretty, ‘like the girl 
in the American advertisements’; the other with Alice, a kindly at- 
tractive woman of thirty-five (depicted as practically on the brink of 
the grave). Alice becomes his mistress; he loves her, and they are 
happy together. But Joe knows exactly what he wants: ‘the world 
of the Rolls and the Black Market clothes, the Coty perfume and the 
career ahead of one, running on well-oiled wheels to a knighthood’, 
and that world he can reach only through Susan. He claims to have 
been the draughtsman of his own career, ‘plotting the future like a 
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raid over the Ruhr’, and he does indeed finally reject Alice, who gets 
drunk and is killed in a car accident, and ends up by marrying Susan 
and getting a job in her father’s firm. 

No attempt is made to whitewash Joe’s character or to indicate 
that his values are all wrong, yet throughout the book there runs a 
hesitant, uneasy undercurrent of qualification. He cannot help what 
he is; his upbringing in the ‘world of worry about rent and rates and 
groceries, of the smell of soda and blacklead and No Smoking and 
No Spitting and Please Have the Correct Change Ready’ has forged 
in him a fierce determination to get out of it at all costs, even at the 
cost of his love for Alice. But in later life looking back at himself, then 
raw and young and miserable, but alive, he feels himself now insu- 
lated against reality, like a man in a new Cadillac in an industrial 
area, looking out at the ‘envious coolie faces’ in the rain and the 
smell of defeat. 

For a first novel this is superbly well written, with sharpness and 
sureness, solidly and capably built. The portrait of Joe in all its 
devastating candour is excellent, the others less so. Susan is a silly, 
coy little thing, and though her silliness adds point to Joe’s ruthless- 
ness, one fails to understand her attractiveness for him. Alice is 
better, but somehow fails to exist in her own right. She is merely 

Joe’s mistress. 

What redeems this book above all from being a mere wallow in 
snobbery and avarice is its quality of raw painful reality. No holds 
are barred; this is life as it is indeed lived by some people, un- 
pleasant, distressing, but thoroughly, nakedly genuine. 

Mr Enright’s light-hearted fantasy about life on a Utopian island 
in the South China seas is in a different key altogether. Packet, the 
hero of Academic Year, Mr Enright’s very good novel about Egypt, 
turns up as Tutor in Eng. Lit. There is some rather slack sniping at 
such various targets as Occupations, cultural missions, Japanese 
geisha, Christian interpreters of Mr Eliot, and naif followers of Pro- 
fessor Empson. But there are not sufficient compensations for the 
maddening unreality of the thing. The satire is not quite pointed and 
relevant enough, the nonsense is not funny enough. It is an ‘idea for 
a book’ not fully realized. But the author’s pleasant personality just 


holds the scattery material together. 
EILEEN FRASER. 


NIGHT-THOUGHTS. By David Gascoigne. (Andre Deutsch. tos. 6d.) 
As Dylan Thomas is the poet of childhood, Mr David Gascoigne is 
the poet of man’s loneliness, but it is of man’s loneliness that he writes, 
and not just of one man’s loneliness. This is the text of a radio 
script broadcasted on the Third Programme: divided into three 
parts, the first two in verse, the third in prose. At least one of his 
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readers found more poetry in the prose than in the verse. Should 
this book fail to add tall cubits to Mr Gascoigne’s reputation as 
an artist, the poet himself has by his work during the last twenty 
years (he began as a boy of sixteen) added something very beautiful 
and something very simple to the small canon of contemporary 
literature. 

That Mr Gascoigne is a poet is evident from reading almost 
anything he writes. There are not many men (or women, Miss 
Stevie Smith springs into one’s mind) whose work is being pub- 
lished to-day of which this can be truly said. Now Mr Gascoigne 
is a poet of a very special kind. To find his like one has to change 
languages and cross the Channel, where Péguy and Bloy are waiting 
for us. It might be even truer to suggest crossing the Pyrenees and 
to seek out St John of the Cross. 

Mr Gascoigne goes straight to the point. And his point is always 
the same point, the heart of a man, the mind of a woman, the 
soul of a person. He is drunk with loneliness, is a drug addict to 
silence, his language is a prayer, his thoughts an altar. He is satur- 
ated with the loneliness of man’s condition, with the emptiness of 
present day life, with the lack of real communication. Life to him 
seems like mass with no priest, communion with no bread, just like a 
revolution would be without any barricades. 

It is almost impossible not to compare Mr George Barker’s The 
Serafina with Night-Thoughts, if only because it is the only other 
verse. play by a poet who is indeed a poet, broadcast recently. 
Mr Barker sings where Mr Gascoigne thinks. Yet the song is not 
more poetry than the thought. 

In a technical and physical sense communication is easier and 
swifter to-day, than at any period in history. Yet there is more 
loneliness in the world now than probably ever before. The work of 
Mr Gascoigne is one of the few barometer’s delicate enough to 
record this. The principal voice in this voice play is the voice of a 
man wandering alone, at night, through the streets of a city, where 
the rich and the comfortable have recently contributed over two 
million pounds to assist the victims of a tyranny, whose tyrants were 
the historical heirs of men who came into the history of the world to 
put an end to bullying once and for all. No wonder Mr Gascoigne 
is lonely. 

PAUL POTTS. 


DOCUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, 1919-1939. First 
Series. Vol. VI. (H.M.S.O. 1074 pp. £5 55.) 

‘The majority of the men in whose hands rest the destinies of Europe 
know nothing of European politics and are too tired to learn.’ These 
sentiments, which appeared in a Czech newspaper from the pen of 
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one of the young Republic’s creators, Professor R. W. Seton-Watson, 
did not, so the British Government’s representative at Prague felt, 
‘tend to increase the prestige of the Entente in the eyes of the Czechs’. 
What we want to know at this distance of time is whether these 
words were true; and the interest of the first part of the present 
volume, which covers events in central Europe between June 1919 
and January 1920, will lie in the evidence it provides for some judge- 
ment on this, at least where this country is concerned. 

In fact, we learn more about the difficulties of the time than about 
our efforts to deal with them. Great hopes were placed in Britain and 
in the British — the British commander of a Danube flotilla was al- 
most a power in his own right in Budapest and rather worried the 
diplomats — and in contrast to our own day there was no serious 
questioning by the British of their right to such tokens of esteem. But 
the power was lacking — whether to solve Austria’s financial and 
economic problems which were rightly seen to be the key of the 
situation — or to deal with the political problem of who should 
govern Hungary after the Communist regime had been overthrown 
by the Rumanians. How did one prevent a Red Terror giving way to 
a White one? For that matter how did one prevent any of the 
newly enfranchised or aggrandized nations —- Hungary’s despoilers — 
from ill-treating their minorities ? How did one keep Polish imperial- 
ism or Polish anti-Semitism in check? What did one do about 
Teschen and Ruthenia and the Banat and Danzig? 

Above all, what was to become of Germany now that the Treaty 
was signed though not yet in force? What were the dangers of a re- 
birth of militarism, of some ant of association with the Bolsheviks at 
the Poles’ expense ? 

On all these issues which were to poison European politics and 
lead to the débacle of Europe in the 1930s, the British Government 
kept itself informed through a series of dispatches, nearly always 
well informed and often poignantly prophetic, and out of it all, tired 
but not cynical men tried to fashion policies that would at least avert 
major evils. Some that were suggested to them were anachronistic: 
could Hungary’s deep despair be cured by finding a British prince to 
wear St Stephen’s crown? The Italians, playing their own Danubian 
hand already, and looking to policies very like those on which 
Mussolini gambled and lost, were ready to venture an Italian 
royalty. A British prince for the throne of Bohemia — no one sug- 
gested returning the Prince of Wales’s feathers — was an even more 
bizarre suggestion. But one could always lend Paderewski a British 
brigadier and a few specialists to teach the Poles how to organize a 
police force more reminiscent of London ‘bobbies’ than of what 
generations of Eastern Europeans have understood by the term 
polizei. 

Indeed, what British diplomacy was mainly concerned with was 
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trying to moderate the flood of passions, national and class, but 
mainly national, that war had let loose in these debatable lands. The 
idea that of set purpose the Western Powers ‘Balkanized’ Eastern 
Europe is given another blow. We knew that the economic unity 
given by the defunct Empires had served a purpose; but the states- 
men of the new nations would have nothing to do with the new 
hegemonies which they feared would lie behind any attempt at a 
rational solution. And this applies to all of them. Professor Seton- 
Watson’s other assertion, that ‘the faults committed against Czecho- 
Slovakia emanated chiefly from ignorance’, suggests a peculiar virtue 
in the Czechs to which these pages give little countenance. Even the 
great reputation of the elder Masaryk does not come out unscathed. 
Each national group had its own pet phobias: the Czechs would 
rather see the devil than a Habsburg rule in Hungary; the Poles 
would rather see Russia Bolshevized and atomized than under a 
strong central government of any colour; the Rumanians would 
govern whom and how they chose. It was a dispiriting spectacle. No 
wonder that British statesmen were later rather indifferent to the 
fates of some of these peoples and more than a little impatient with 
some of their rulers. 

The remainder of the volume deals with Japanese policy with re- 
gard to China and with the problem of how to combine the British 
alliance with Japan with the new relationship between Britain and 
the United States. Since the latter was not resolved in this period, 
this section has a more specialist interest. But the dispatches from 
Eastern Europe should dispel any view that diplomatic documents 
must always consist of dreary details about dreary negotiations; here 
on the contrary is the raw material of history — the kind of thing our 
successors may read when the time comes to publish the dispatches 
from the British Legation in Budapest of October-November 1956. 

MAX BELOFF. 


THE CHURCH IN SOVIET RUSSIA. By Matthew Spinka. (Oxford 
University Press. 1956. 205.) 

The situation that faces Christian communities under Soviet rule, 
and above all the Orthodox Church, appears to present that very 
rare thing in history, something that hasn’t happened before. 
Persecution there always has been — that of the Roman Empire 
before Constantine, that of the Moslems in their, great period of 
expansion in the seventh century and after, that{of the Osmanli 
Turks, who inherited most of the territory of the old Roman Empire, 
until their own broke up in the nineteenth century. But until the 
rise of the Soviet power, persecution was always on behalf of a rival 
or official religion. The twentieth century sees persecution by a 
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state that denies religion altogether, however much belief in its own 
system takes the place of religious belief. 

The Orthodox Church in its long and tragic experience of 
catastrophe and pressure has learnt a technique of bowing before 
the storm, almost of lying flat like the pliant reed, that nevertheless 
conserves within itself the essential power of recovery, that stoops 
so often to conquer. It must be admitted that at times the reed has 
been near to breaking. A possible instance happened in the seven- 
teenth century when, under the combined pressure of the Turk and 
Louis XIV, the Patriarch of Constantinople Cyril Lukaris lapsed 
into heresy. 

The author of this objective and carefully documented book 
makes the reader feel that something of the same tragedy has again 
taken place under extreme pressure in the Russian Church under 
Soviet rule. The conditions differ greatly and no question of formal 
heresy arises in this case. How far has the identification of the 
leaders of the Russian Church with Soviet policy, set out here so 
clearly in the attitude of the Patriarchs Sergei and Alexei, gone 
beyond the rightful limits set by the Christian principle of rendering 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s? The author accuses them 
not only of going beyond compliance with Soviet demands, but of 
freely and willingly identifying themselves with Soviet expansionist 
policies, and of keeping up the fiction of denying their martyrs and 
persecution by the State. 

It is fair to say, however, that the Orthodox Church as a whole, 
as far as it is free to speak on the matter, has not officially endorsed 
this interpretation. The Oecumenical Patriarchate is still in full 
communion with Moscow, as are all other autocephalous churches 
of the Orthodox Church. It is well known, however, and the subject 
is not neglected in this book, that a large group of Russian emigrés 
have felt bound to repudiate the jurisdiction of the Moscow Patri- 
archate, and have set up their own Synod in the West. 

For the outsider at least, several things must be borne in mind in 
this general situation. Only the Russian Church fully knows its 
own business, its tragic dilemmas, the force of its own reasonings. 
The oriental mind swings between greater extremes, has more (or 
perhaps less?) delicate balances than we find it easy to understand 
from our western standpoint. The great change came, as the author 
points out, when Russia was invaded by the Nazis. Led by the 
Patriarch Sergei, the whole Christian Orthodox community rallied 
to the defence of its beloved country. From that time until now the 
‘strange alliance’ goes on. The end is not yet. 
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Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 3- 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc.: a reference, often literary, to some 
aspect of the whole word is invariably given. Explanatory notes, with references, 4 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 5. 
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For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 7 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 8. 
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The Crossword Editor, 14. 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 17. 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 19 
so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, June 24th. The 21. 
envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 
The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 22. 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 





decision before marking. 
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CLUES. ACROSS 







1. Trouble for Mr S. Holmes or Ibsen tragedy (11) 
”, 8 down. Subject of elegy that ‘cannot hold you long’ (3, 3) 
9. Palmer and Saunders have a busy creature to beat (7) 
10. The big girl of Westminster to desire return of stone (4, 3) 
11. ‘I have been faithful to thee, ——, in my fashion’ (6) 
12. Was it Bonheur, Jenny, disguised as a boy? (8) 
15. Girl with a carriage on runners went west (5, 5) 
16. Nordic William Tell in the Gilded Chamber (4) 
18. Painter who was the finish of Dugald (4) 
20. To fish for wood-sorrel with a joint of Scotch beef is very Irish! (4, 6) 
23. Virginia’s permanent work? (3, 5) 
24. Wild sea horse returns with an elephant’s head (6) 
26. Can flee, when in trouble, becoming ancestor of kings (7) 
27. Touch-last in the desert for the old Archbishop (7) 
28. Portuguese territory a little short of aim in view (3) 
29. My countess had a strange life — a great help with high society (11) 






















CLUES DOWN 







Novelist who played her part in 1 across (7, 4) 
2. Twentieth-century materialist had something in common with 
Samson (7) 
3. Distinguished lady journalist gets fish to rise with hair (8) 
. Rise of Turkish leaders in mythology (4) 
5- ‘[Mrs Harris] was told, to ease her mind, [Mr H.’s] 
(6)’ 
6. Irish poet, the chap to find fault uppishly (6) 
7. Flemish artist: produced twisted elm in oriental pottery (7) 
8. See 7 across (3) 
13. Girl in Watteau style who laughed at the locksmith? (5, 6) 
14. Lady told to ‘teach the orphan-boy to read’ (4, 2, 4) 
17. Spenserian hag, often improved by the loquacious (8) 
19. Abbey of indulgence for the naughty male (7) 
21. We must be up in the handicap — Alan Breck, perhaps (7) 
22. Buchan’s John had to forbid the river rising (6) 
25. The rival river, divine (4) 
Absolute, my master: nowadays I get lit up! (3) 






(4) were 
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Solution of Crossword No. 25 


NOTES 


ACROSS 

1. Monty: Hamlet, iii, 1. 4. Dombey & 
Son. 9. Tom Brown. 11. Bloomfield 
Bonington, Doctor’s Dilemma. 16. 
Anagram. 19. Fil, Arno. 22. 
Blanc(he), Princess Ida. 23. Sigrid 
U., 1928. 26. angel, I, qued (obs., 
Webster), and, in: Moliére. 28. 
Richard III, iv, 3. 


DOWN 
1. Bast(ille). 5. A. Huxley, Point 
Counter Point. 7. D. Copperfield. 


8. Anagram: Odysseus. 12. Princess 
Ida: Belloc, Cautionary Tales. 13. A. 
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